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GARD. CONKLIN 


* W ILDLIFE is more important as a natural resource today than it 
ever was in our National history. Accordingly it needs more 

THE PENNSYLVANIA CO- | protection, and sound long-term management, 
OPERATIVE WILDLIFE before. This means every available shoulder must be put to the wheel. 


now than QAVOaT 
LOW VAL SV i 


RESEARCH UNIT Thousands of our boys are now bearing arms; boys who loved to 
hunt, run a trap line, who helped feed and care for their future sport 


By Logan J. BENNETT 
Now they are in the four corners of the world fighting to uphold 
* the principles of democracy. Let us kep faith with them by iphone 
all the harder for their interests. As Fall approaches they'll be dream- 


WOULD YOU STARVE? ing of home, of dog and gun, i many happy days afield. May th 


By Crame Norron dreams all come true when they return home, and may they then find 
the kind of hunting and fishing they have a right to expect 
* . ae 
In any event, let us not be found lacking in our efforts to per- 


petuate their sport. to keep plugging as we have never plugged be- 
fore, to keep the program of game restoration alive and moving for- 
ward on an even keel so that we'll not be ashamed to face our absent 
comrades when they return. 


MARMOTA MONAX 


By Cuarres R. WiLLIAMS 


* 








I'm going to see that my neighbor's dog gets a little exercise, look 
' ' } 7 ‘ 
LOG OF RATTLESNAKE over his guns occasionally to see that they're all 1 nha: throw a little 
} ‘ } } } ] } ] 
SHACK teed once in a while under the snelters he built and s ced 
ae eS many years, and take his lad with me, toc 
Yes, there's a lot to be done betore the boys con narching 
* home, so let's all get busy and d Let's truly ec 1e hom 
—— _—? l 
fires burning’! 
GOOD INSECTS 
. HISTORIC 
| THE CANINE CORNER 
| 5 ae On Pages 16 and 17 of this issue we conclude 
By Evan C, STINEMAN ea a - 
sentation of Members of the Commission and all Exec e A 
* sistant Executives which we began teaturing three months a 
rst two numbers — June and July—carried the portrait of eve 
BETWEEN SEASONS missioner since the — was established in 1896 1 


Executives and Assistant Execu- 
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the 


ya 


ist 


Ins 


vation, 


: pp we take pleasure in presenting the 
AUL P. Prual T . eT eee nee 
tives who have served aaa the years. In almost every instance 
administrative personnel came up through the ranks; in those { 


they did not, men with wide experience in the conser- 
Th itis why the w 


ances where 
unting and outdoor fields were selected. 


of the Commission has progressed steadily throughout the years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


A RICH HERITAGE 


State Game Lands Pass 700,000 Acre Mark... An 


Enviable Achievement of Keystone Sportsmen 





Photo by 


Gordon Krieble 


Each block of State Game Lands is given a serial number and posted with signs such as this 


HE Sportsmen of Pennsylvania today own 
more land for public hunting grounds 
and wildlife refuges than any other State in 
the Union. The aggregate area of State Game 
Lands passed the 700.000 acre mark on May 
29, 1942. On that date settlement was made 
for a tract containing 661.1 acres in Washing- 
ton County, purchased from the Harmon 
Creek Coal Corporation, which became part 
of State Game Lands No. 117. That tract, 
secured at the end of the Commonwealth's 
fiscal year, brought the total area of State 
Game Lands to 700,306.4 acres, all acquired 
during the period of 22 years since the land 
purchase program was started 
In addition to the large acreage for which 
title has been secured, 83 tracts, totalling ap- 
proximately 37,800 acres, are under contract 
Titles to these tracts are in 
various stages of examining, abstracting and 
perfection of defects preliminary to vesting 
in the Commonwealth. The boundary lines of 
afew thousand acres have not been surveyed, 
con will be completed by mid- 


but this 


for purchase 


work 
summer 

The acquisition of so large an acreage of 
good game territory in Pennsylvania is con- 
sidered a splendid achievement, one in which 
the sportsmen of the State as well as the 
Game Commission are justified in taking 
The question may possibly be asked 
by persons not closely associated with the 
hunting fraternity, “Why is this considered 
an achievement in which to take special 
pride?” There are many good reasons, the 
more important of which are briefly mention- 
ed in this article. 


pride 


One is because the sportsmen themselves, 
1919, proposed this land purchase program, 
and have borne its entire cost. No part has 
been or is paid from general State 


l 


being 


revenues or other public funds. This state- 
ment may not at first glance appear entirely 
correct since certain Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration funds have been applied during 
the past three years to the purchase of lands 
However, the origin of these Federal Aid 
funds is the excise tax on sporting firearms 
and ammunition, which is paid by sportsmen 
to the Federal Government, and specifically 
appropriated by the Congress to aid the 
States in their wildlife management pro- 
grams. It is therefore quite correct to say 
that the entire cost of Pennsylvania’s State 
Game Lands has been and is being borne by 
sportsmen. 


that State Game Lands 
are now located in 61 of the State’s 67 
counties. To secure any suitable lands in 
certain of the counties at prices the Commis- 
sion is justified in paying, considering that 
they are to be used primarily for wildlife 
purposes, is no easy task. This is especially 
true of the more thickly populated agricul- 
tural and industrial counties, such as Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Butler, Washington, Bucks, 
Chester, Lancaster, Montgomery, and a few 
others. The fact that game lands are 
located in all but six counties indicates 
thoughtful and careful planning on the part 
of almost 30 game commissioners who have 
served the sportsmen of the State during this 
22 year period 


Another reason is 


now 


They have consistently and conscientiously 
endeavored to distribute these public hunting 
grounds in all sections of the State so that 
would be t 


+ 


up to the 


aKken 


the needs of all 
care of insofar as possible 


sportsmen 
Inability 
present time to acquire acreages 1n Dauphi 
Adams, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia 
and Lehigh Counties is regrettable, but never- 


theless sportsmen in these counties should no 


By W. Gard. Conklin 
* 


expect the Commission to purchase small 
which might possibly be available, and 
to pay prices higher than appears justifiable 
Lehigh County sportsmen may, however, 
have their wishes fulfilled before long, since 
an acquisition project is now under way on 


areas 


the Blue Mountain. 
The work involved in a program of this 
kind, especially by a public agency which 


must exercise the greatest care to avoid mis- 
much greater and more exacting 
than is apparent to most persons. Land pur- 
chase options with favorable conditions must 
be secured from landowners. An examina- 
tion of each tract must be made and reported 
upon by cfficers in the field 
the boundary lines are practically essential 


takes, is 


Maps showing 
but as they are often difficult to get must 
be drafted from old deeds or other informa- 
tion secured by one means or another. Prior 
to each quarterly meeting of the Commission 
a tabular report is prepared listing all 
to be acted on by the Commissioners, and 
containing sufficient information with respect 
to each tract to permit intelligent considera- 
tion and action. Purchase contracts are then 
entered into with the owners of tracts accept- 
ed. Titles must then be examined, abstracts 
typed and reviewed. Boundary lines must be 
surveyed and maps constructed. Deeds are 
then prepared and settlements made with 
the respective landowners. The story can be 
told in comparatively few words, but execu- 
tion of the requires painstaking 
effort and much time. It all adds up to 
justify the statement that the acquisition of 
hundreds of thousands of desirable acres by 
a public agency real achieve- 
ment 


options 


program 


represents a 


The acreage acquired to date cost $2,704,- 
354.45, or a general average of $3.86 per acre 
This represents only the money paid to the 
thousand landowners involved, and 

include various other items of ex- 


several 
does not 


pense incident to acquisition, as for securing 
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lines around State Game Lands are 


marked with these signs 


All boundary 
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gral S now going o its fifth year of 
stence. From the beginning the Unit was 
sored and financed by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. The Pennsyl\ la State 





S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
1e American Wildlife Institute. There 


| > a , srilaA 
é e other similar cooperative wildlife 
. = + iia a fun ow owe int . 
research units located in Land-grant Colleges 
ross the country 


Pennsylvania Unit had 
for the Unit program. They 
Carrying on of research 
for the better 


resources, (2) dis- 


The sponsors of the 
three objectives 
re as follows: (1) 
hat provides information 
wildlife 


semination of educational information to the 





it of our 


agemel! 


public the wise care and use of 


concerning f 
our wildlife resources, and (3) training of 


field 
Unit 


technical workers 

The has an 
members: Mr. Leo K. Couch, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Wildlife Research, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, U.S. Department of The Interior; 
Dr. S. W. Fletcher. Dean, School of Agricul- 
1 The Pennsylvania State College; and 
Mr. Richard Gerstell, Chief. Division of Pro- 
and Research, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. The Leader of the Unit 
is Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of The Interior; 
Assistant Leader is Dr. P. F. English, 
Professor, Department of Zoology 
The Pennsylvania State 
All projects of the Unit are in the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion j any particular projects is 
which the per- 
trained for that project. Thus, 
projects closely allied with forestry are done 


the Forestry Division, those 


advisory board of three 


ure 


T9771 
pagauion 


and the 
Associate 


and Entomology, 


College 


The work on 
the 


sonnel! is best 


done in department in 


ir and projects 


more closely allied to other departments are 
carried out in the divisions most capable of 
aoing the worl! 

This article is a review of the work that 


wartime 
many of our research pro- 


been done to date Because of 


problems perha} 


ects should be altered or abandoned, and 
! ones started to meet radically changing 


human order to insure advance- 
management 

Professor E. W. Callenbach 
Poultry 


conditions in 
ment in wildlife 
Department of 


Husbandry, first with Winthrop Skog- 





nd ; t present with W. C. Stadelman 
has wor on the nutrition and incubation 
f gar rm birds—primarily with the ring- 
ecked pheasant. Their main objective has 
been to < elop better and more economical 
ons for artificially reared birds. They 
have been very successful in this project and 
their improved rations are being used at 
eSE Recently they initiated a project to 
devel better quai ration. Because of 
t s brought about by the war, there 
re ber of essential constituents that g¢ 
( t game farm 1 is that may not 
( ) iD 1¢ I [ near future I oils 
( mn e some < he ratior 
ems may be more diffic to obtair 
s e conti s. Substitu x) ents 
y experimente \ Ul Maz s ana 
ystitut ods t ae- 
t s eff € e pre- 
s. Skoglund is no t De vare 
he) t¢ te ect cI ree { pol rt 
star 5S Cl tinu ese ¢ a 
Pe Val State ¢ eg 
Fro. ; te 940 intensive field s es ( 
ring-neckea pheasant ere carried out 
i easte Pennsylvania by Pierce E 
Rar Graduate Assistant Departme of 
Zoology and Entomology The life StOrS 
nd management of the bird ere vorked 
it, and many valuable management sugges- 
t s came from tl nvestigatior Many 
phases of this project were reported on at 
irious times in the GAME NEWS. Perhaps 
the n clue to proper management of the 
pheasant in Pennsylvania is its tendency to 
build high populations in areas where there 
s a large acreage in corn, much of which is 
left standing over winter. Pheasants prefer 
corn as food: and they also like to seek rest. 
protection, and exercise in fields of standing 


Tracy M. Kuhn, Graduate 


Assistant 
artrnan? ‘ 
partment 


of Forestry. carried on a mast 





AUGUST 


Cooperative 


duction study in Pennsylvania jp 
1938-41. Much information on pro- 
duction and use by the various mast species 
obtained. This information will be of 
use in any forest management program where 
certain tree and shrub species should be en. 
couraged for wildlife. In connection with this 
project a study of the fall food habits of the 
ruffed avas carried on. 


game protectors, and others sent in the crops 


central 
valuable 


was 


Sportsmen, 


grouse 
from grouse killed during the hunting season. 
This work indicated what management prac- 
1eeded to improve the grouse food 
f the interesting phases of this 
revelation that greenbriar, one 


study was the 








mportant grouse foods, was being 


eliminated by over-populated deer herds in 


many parts of the state. Kuhn is now in wood 
research v the Martin Bomber Company 

Russe Tr. Nor Graduate Assistant, De- 
partme f Forestry (1938-41) carried on a 
forest type-wildlife range study of the scrub 


type in central Penn- 


uncontrolled cutting and 


about a number of 


pur I Nave 2) ought 


lex management problems on this forest 


type t has been estimated that there are 
close to three million acres of forest similar 
to this tvpe throughout the state. This study 


be of use in 
programs 


it will 
management 
’and Allen T. Stud- 
Graduate Assistants, Depart- 


information thi 
out future 
Beule (1938-40 


938-41), 


ment of Zoology and Entomology. together 
with Russell T. Norris, (1938-41), Graduate 


Assistant 
method of live-trap} 
on. the 


poses 


Department of Forestry, devised a 
ing American woodcocks 
breeding for banding pur- 
Very little the migra- 
of woodcocks because until recently only 
a few were banded. It is hoped that the trap. 
ping method worked out at the Unit will in 
time aid in providing much information on 
this important game bird. In addition to the 


grounds 
>is known abou 


tion 





TYPICAL 
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Photograph of a drawing by 


John 


Beule of a typical cottontail nest. 
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Wildlife Research Unit 


by Logan £. Beunelt 


trapping. spring censuses have been carried 
ut on the same areas for the past three 
years. This information has been very valu- 
able to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in drawing up recommendations for the 


shooting season dates. The trapping method 
has been described and illustrated in the 
GAME NEWS. For the past two winters 


Norris has carried on wintering-ground wood- 

ck investigations in Louisiana for the U.S 
Fj Wildlife Service. His intervening 
has been spent as an employee of the 
Butler, 
as a Wildlife land manager. 


Studholme 


ana 





ton Laboratories, Pennsylvania, 


Beule and also carried on cot- 


tontail life history and management studies 
1938-4 Some of the best information avail- 
able on cottontail nesting and rearing was 
tained under this project.. A report on 
hases of the cottontail study was published 
n the June 1942 issue of the GAME NEWS 
Beule has been employed by the Pennsyl- 


vania Game Commission since 1940 on a con- 
tinuation of this study at the Loyalsock Ex- 
periment Station 
Studholme carried on a rutfed grouse man- 
agement the scrub oak-pitch pine 
forest type in Pennsylvania. His M.S. degree 
thesis was on this subject and was entitled 
Ruffed Grouse Environment in Scrub Oak- 
Pitch Pine Forest Type.” Studholme has been 

he Pennsylvania Game Commission 
since 1941. In addition to his other 

1uing a ruffed grouse population study 
na seasonal basis to obtain information that 
I] f value to the Commission in deter- 


ird 


study in 


‘+h 4 


duties, he 








shooting season dates on this 
Dr. W. C 
Department 


Bramble, Associate Professor, 
of Forestry, has been 
na study of silvicultural practices and their 


of his 


carrying 


n deer foods since 1935. Most 


llects ¢ 





work has been done in the rock oak forest 
type and the scrub oak-pitch pine forest type. 
The project has now advanced to the point 
where important deer management informa- 
tion will be available. 

Dr. E. B. Forbes, Head, Institute of Animal 


Nutrition, and staff completed two funda- 
mental projects (1938-41). One was on the 


digestive capacities of the white-tailed deer 
and the other was on the nutrition and chem- 
ical composition of forest fruits and nuts. The 
purpose of these projects was to aid in de- 
termining what food species should be en- 
couraged in forest management 
In 1940 a quail management project was 
started in Franklin County. This project is 
now two years old. The main objective of 
this project was to try to determine what 
management would cause a fast 
population climb after severe losses during 
bad winters. The project has not progressed 
to the present where this objective has been 
attained. The survival of quail in the wild, 
wild-trapped quail, and game farm quail are 
being studied on a year-round basis in respect 
to weather, predation, farming practices, 
food, and the hunting season. David 
Jenkins, Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Forestry, and Ralph I. Blouch, Graduate As- 
sistant, Department of Zoology and Entomol- 
ogy, were until recently the workers on this 
project. Jenkins is now in the U. S. Army 
and Blouch is now with the Ford Bomber 
Company. Mr. Samuel C. Houston, President 
of the Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club, is 
now aiding in carrying on this project, due 
to the lack of graduate assistants because of 
the war. Mr. W. W. Britton, Game Protector, 
Chambersburg, is also assisting with the work 
of the project 
Fred Glover, Graduate Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Entomology, has been 
making a population study of Pennsylvania 
weasels since 1941. The object of this project 
is to determine what weasel populations in- 


practices 


cover, 


— i 
Let ae 


A Weodceock singing ground. 








source of food for 


winter. 


the 
pheasants in 


Standing corn is best 


habit various cover types and their effect on 
wildlife. Reports on this project will be pre- 
sented in the GAME NEWS within the com- 
ing year 

Dean Ward Tanner began a wild turkey 
management study in July 1941. In October 
1941 he was called into the armed forces 
Edward L. Kozicky, Graduate Assistant, De- 
partment of Forestry, has continued the pro- 
ject to date. Kozicky has been carrying on 
year-round studies of flocks of wild turkeys 
and following through on game farm 
order to aid in determining any 
weak spots in the turkey program. This pro- 
could not 
without the keen support and cooperation of 


also 
releases in 
1ect have “opressed as t has 
ject nave progressed aS lt Nas 
toyrkav Parry > ] rpaAc ony ‘ Lre\t »4 “Cc d 
turkey farm employees, game protectors, an 
land 


the study 


management agents in the areas where 


is being made 
Miss Helen V. Merritts, graduate student, 
Zoology and Ent 


Department of ymology, has 
been analyzing stomachs of pheasants and 
fed grouse since 1941. One report on her 
rk has been in the GAME NEWS At 
3 } : snwwert wc . oe + Deustes 
re I sne 1S Carrying on a aistribution stuay 
f the several species of cottontails found in 


_ + ‘ 7 +) - 4 »} im 1? . 
Egbert G. Musse1 echnical assistant, De- 
partment of Zoology and Entomology, joined 


December 1941 
various 


His work is on a 


the forest types in 


respect 


to wildlife environment. His objective is to 


determine the effects of plant succession, cut- 


ting. burning, and agriculture on existing 
game ranges 

From 1938-41 Drs. Logan J. Bennett and 
P. F. English did considerable work on a 


study of various census techniques applicable 
to the white-tailed deer. One method in par- 
ticular was worked out for censusing deer on 
experimental areas by the use of pellet group 


(Continued on Page 26) 








If You Were Lost in the Forest 
Without Any Supply of Food -- 
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YELLOW 


Its dried seeds furnish a tasty 


POND LILY 


mush eaten like 


OR SPATTERDOCK 


a hot cereal or sliced and fried in butter or 


bacon fat 


*h of the 








HE wind howled down the notc 
twin peaks on our right. It shook our 
cold bodies, wet from the drizzle of the 
early afternoon. With each step our boots 
sadly. The thick. heavy smell 
iched pine needles surged up to 
A timid twitter of a bird, the 
slight pattering of a golden aspen leaf slip- 
ping down the branches, the steady drip, drip 
from hat brim to shoulders were sounds 
caught between the throaty growls of the 

wind 

A shiver passed through both of us and 
eac urned suddenly to the other. Fear 
started at once in two pairs of eyes. The 
full impact of being lost—lost and cold and 
hungry—hit us and gripped us. For a long 
moment naked panic rose out of the ashes 


Slowly the spark of fear 
was smothered by the Bare 
hands felt the roughened texture of raspberry 
Hats off, three fat red berries gleamed 
black felt of three 
Soon could no longer be 
With a uffled by berries, I 
asked, ““What would you give now for a thick, 


of our adventure 


blanket of sanity 


leaves 


up from the mine, then 


more the bottom 


see! voice m 


juicy steak smothered in onions, or a luscious 


big bow! of combination salad or even- 
even apple pie?” 
“Why bring that up is the plaintive 


yuery, equally berry-muffled 


pulled the top leaves from a nearby fire- 
weed, just under the cottony spike that was 
tipped with the last magenta flowers of the 
season, nibbling these with 2n occasional wry 


face as we continued down toward the aspen 
Several scattered 
still bearing remnants of once 
and topped with narrow, 


lake beyond 


i ccectensiaie 
i€aves 


capsules, Swaved DacK 





forth in our path. We knelt and dug around 

ese stalks with our pocket Knives. turnins 

from a depth of two or three inches small, 

r-shaped, husk-wrapped bulbs. Stripping 

t this outer covering We nk ( l! teett 

nto t swee crisp flesh <¢ the mariposa 
V 

\. red glow had grown in tl stern SK\ 

s we rose from the dam} ss. The evening 

yreeze brushed chill against us as we hurried 

through the aspens to the shore of the lake 


lighted and nursed into 
iame. The damp wood sputtered in 
boiled 


Flame 


protest, 


out its saturation of moisture 


crackled through the wood until we 


could feel the cheering warmth of a fire 
In spite of the berries and the mariposa 
bulbs, the empty knawing in our stomachs 


increased. Stripping off our damp clothing 
lake. Breath 


ve moved deeper. Suddenly we 


we waded into the icy came 


in gasps as 
were warmer, almost cheerful as we 


passed 


among the green lily pads, dotted here and 
there with the golden sparkle of an occasional 
We pulled off the ripened, 


globular seed pods of those that had bloomed 


late season bloom 


veeks before. Returning, burdened. to our 


our to the 
lake edge where we dug from the mud with 
our bare several of tted 


fire, we left harvest and returned 


lands the ma roots 


f cattails 
Dressing in 
the 


peeled one and ate it raw 


clothing still far from dry, we 
mud from the 
while we raked out 
a nest in the coals. dropped in the remaining 
rhizomes, them We left 
set a flat rock in the flaming 


washed cattail roots. I 


covered with coals 


them to roast 


ould You Stone? 
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wood on the other side of the fire, piled on 
more wood and returned to the lake to sep- 
arate the seeds from the sticky pulp of our | 
lily pods. Back at the fire more we | 
hot flat stone of the fire | 
piled our seeds on it and sat down to await 
our evening meal and to dry our boots. 


once 


dragged the out 


Darkness settled steathily over our imme- 
the between the 
mountains with its One 
three the sky. 
Clouds left from the day sailed silently over- 
I The faint 


head 
ghted up the 


diate world, filling spaces 


tree-clad presence 


by one stars appeared in 


silver gleam of the moon 


south; peaks stood out in 





lig 
silhouette. The sentinel guards of tree trunks 


All of the 


solemn at owl 


came on duty. the night 
the of the gre 
the gnawing of the porcupine, the snap of “| 


noises 
forest, “whoo” 
twig broken by a night creature, the pit-pat 
the the little 
came to us as we scraped the burned 


animals, | 
skin 


crunched 


and scampering of 


from the roasted roots of cattail. 


and finish- 


the parched seeds of the pond lily. 


ed off with raspberries and mariposa lily 
bulbs for desert 
To get oneself lost and then starve to death 


natural habitat within the confines of 


In any 
these United States requires a certain amount 
of timidity, and, to put it bluntly, stupidity 
Few people will ever face such a situation 
Few ever put themselves in a position where } 
they might be either lost or starving. More's 
the pity. since they are missing the opportun- 
ity to know Nature most intimately. 


' 

-desert, mountain 
} 

' 


I can think of no spot 
or plains—and no excepting 


perhaps the dead of winter and in a howling 


woods season, 
snowstorm, where starving would become an 
unavoidable tragedy. The food might not be 
so palatable as that even of Jake’s Drive-In 
or Aunt Hattie’s Tea Shoppe, but it would 
serve to keep backbone and ribs apart. 


became interested, 
years ago, in primitive uses of native plant 
material for food. So as riders of a hobby, 
not as starving wayfarers, our aim has been 
to know at first hand the possibilities of this | 
material 


As botanists we some | 


Most of our adventures with native foods 
have been in the Colorado Rockies. In many 
instances we have added to these primitive 
food plants the condiments of the every-da! 
kitchen, or cooked them by modern methods 
with astounding new taste sensations 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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MARM 


By CHARLES R. WILLIAMS 


TARTING July ffirst and extending 

through September the hunters of the 
Keystone State have wonderful opportunities 
to participate in a grand sport, woodchuck 
hunting. I have been hunting for the past 
twenty years and will try to pass along to 
the “tryos” a few tips, which I hope will help 
them to enjoy the summer months afield 
The woodchuck is known by many names; 
a few whistle pig, hog and chuck. The 
true Marmota-Monax. They are 
found fairly well distributed in the United 
States. They extend north to British Col- 
umbia where they are larger in size. The 
weight of the chuck in Pennsylvania 
eight pounds, and measures 
teen inches from nose to tip of tail. 


are 


lame 1S 


average 
is about eigh- 

Woodchucks have remarkable eyesight, so 
choose your clothing with care. 

A woodchuck has astonishing vitality. Many 
are hard hit while near the entrance of their 
dens, manage to escape, and die a lingering 
death. Hours of anxious waiting at the den 
of a chuck can be avoided if you will observe 
some of their habits. 

Early morning and late afternoon are the 
best gunning hours of the day. Mid-afternoon 
sun is too hot, and chucks will retire to the 
cool of their dens. Occasionally they will sun 
themselves by lying at the entrance of the 
den with just their heads showing, presenting 
difficult shots. Cobwebs across the entrance 
Mf the den indicate the absence of game, as 
woodchucks are not in the habit of allowing 
these to form. If you have taken a chuck 
from a den today, tomorrow you can bet 
cobwebs will be there. 

A lookout post will frequently be near 
the main entrance to a den where a chuck 
can observe you without being The 
entrance is usually surrounded grass 


seen 
with 
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Adult Groundhog, 


It also is an auxiliary means of 
escape if hard pressed or unable to use the 
main entrance 


and weeds 


Clothing must be a neutral color, such as 
khaki, which blends well with the surround- 
ings. Do not wear white, but by all means 
wear a piece of red cloth, or a red handker- 
chief, on your coat or around your hat as 
a safety measure. Binoculars are a neces- 
city for you will spot many chucks which 
would have escaped the naked eye; and 
please, do select a rifle with sufficient power 
to make clean kills. Some of the excellent 
chuck rifles are as folows: 257 Roberts, 220 





Young Groundhogs. 


Swift, Neider Magnum, Varminter, 22 Hornet, 
Zipper, 218 Bec 

Telescopes are a wonderful addition to a 
chuck rifle as they enable you to place your 
shots in a vital area. Open sights are all right 
for close shooting. If you cannot afford to 
equip your chuck rifle with a good telescope, 
micrometer sights are excellent. Sight your 
rifle in for one hundred yards. Hold over for 
longer shots, and lower for shorter 
Study the ballistics of your cartridge 

The chuck is a very clean animal, eating 
clover, berries and grass. For that reason he 
makes an excellent meal if prepared prop- 


shots 


erly. Under the front legs at the shoulders 
are two glands or sacs which must be re- 
moved or the meat will have a strong or 
“ground” odor. When you get your chuck 
remove the entrails immediately and place 
him in a cloth bag which keeps out blow 


flies that are prevalent at this time of the 
When home, remove hide, and cut meat 
Let stand in salt water in 


year. 
in serving pieces. 


a cold place over night. Next day wash in 
cool water. Place in kettle with more salt 
water, chopped onion and a teaspoon of 
vinegar and boil three minutes. Remove 
meat, dip in flour and brown in skillet in hot 
fat. Place meat in roast pan; make gravy 
from flour and drippings in skillet in whict 


the meat. Pour 
meat. Add onion, celery, bay leaf, 
pepper and until 
fellow sportsmen you have a 


you browned gravy over 


salt and 
tender. Then 


cover bake 


real meal 


So when you have a day to hunt chucks, 
ask the farmer’s permission, be careful of 
richochets, wear red on your back and watch 
the bag limit. Take less than the amount 
When the deer season calls around, and you 
hav hat big buck in your sights, mister 
you wont miss Your trigger sque¢ 
smoother and your eye is sharper. T! 
chuck made it possible 








Log of Rattlesnake Shack 
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Rattlesnake. 


, : 
aoze!l years aft luli sel ne fuaraing 
the premise of some departed goblin, the 
rattiesnake Was colled upon a discarded plece 
of furniture, that sprawled in grotesque 
fashion in front of the Shack. Having writ- 
ten a “log” of events since that day. we pass 
on our impressions of what we saw in the 
way of wildlife and other activities W ¢ 


hope our out of door friends will find some 
interest and perhaps a bit of information i 
these noies 
Month of August 
It is always a thrill to see a deer in its 


native element if one does not have an 
life. During August 


them to 


even 
ulterior design upon its 


the wild apples attract localities 


where these fruits grow. Our shack grounds 


harbor a number of such trees. doubtless 
originating from seeds distributed during 


ae thrstl 
our thrill 


-arlier logging 


to cautiously peep out the cabin 


operations. It was 


door in the 
-arly mornings arid watch them feeding upon 
the apples on 


the ground 





W oodchuck 


his face 


look on 


had a guilt» 





about 


held 
fled i 


Gray 


about 


a guilty look when confronted and 


es a wood¢ ( dt pling 
ru als¢ These ttle otte! 
ea their hunger Dv eating piants 
1 camp. but tl climax was reached 
( husky old groundhog stole a fine 
i oupe f! m t spl DOX naa 








Copperhead 


finished when disturbed. He even 
then 
nto the bush 

squirrels scrambled and thumped 
the porch in the early morning, for we 


a protected colony of “grays” through- 





Blue-tailed 





lizard or skink. 


AUGUST 


out the vear. Cuttings of acorns and butter. 


nuts were noticed during August 


August opens with the diminishing notes 


f the whip-poor-will 


Ol] 


His song is short and 
the few calls he makes each evening at dusk 
indicate to use week-end pioneers that ere 
We have 


month of 


will be journeying south 
the 


him recorded during entire 


hummi 


hum ig birds have raised their 
broods. They balance for a brief space j; 
mid-air, then flit about taking nector from 


jewell weed flowers that line the edge 

of our little stream. They also chase about 

mong the cardinal flowers. a combinatior 

oO right colored beauty and movement that 

zles the eye Humming birds may be 
ODs¢ Ve t} roug! l the n nth 

Among the birds our field glasses have 


tht during August are the Scarlet Tana- 
and White Warbler and the Red. 


ger. Black 


starts. all of whom nest with us. The yellow 

billed cuckoo talks from among the nearby 

fi ge while in the night our screech owl 
himpers at the moon 


his is the month to tread lightly over the 
trails for rattlesnakes and copperheads 
Throughout the vears, August 
Around the camp 
We had the 
ing into a lawn and here we took 
for the zoo. The 
timber 
rattlers were 39 to 42 inches in length. The 


are abroad 
has been a snake month 
they were easily seen made 
shack clear 
many nice specimens alive 


general measurements of our local 
largest one. caught on August 26th, contained 
a large rabbit which handicapped its activities 
and the rattler was easily subjugated. It was 


44 inches in length and had 12 rattles 

Copperhcads also were plentiful in August, 
both up mountain and in the 
bottom Both poisonous 
snakes mentioned are abroad at night. A cop- 
perhead was found one sultry night at 10:30 
P.M 


on the side 


lands species of 


But here is a beautiful little reptile that 
frequents our premises that many _ persons 
consider dangerous. It is the little Blue-tailed 
skink, also known as Five-lined skink, striped 
lizard, and Blue-tailed lizard 
This perfectly harmless little lizard may be 
handled with impunity if you can catch It 
It is quick and alert. It delights to bask In 
the sun and lives on the tiny insects picked 
up in rambles over the shack, the great gum 
tree or the rock piles. It is during August 
thi many skinks about 


4 
blcat 


“Scorpion”, 


we notice 


young 
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Line Drawings by 
The Author 


This is No. 2 of a series of nature stories 
by Dr. Champlain, State Entomologist, who 
every week end for ten years kept a log- 
book at his cabin in the mountains of 
Clark's Valley, Dauphin County. 


* 


the place. They love to sun themselves on 
of the building and can walk up the 
vertical surface like ‘“nobodies business” 


One little fellow which had lost part of its 


the Sia¢ 


tail during some earlier event was busily 
growing a new appendage. It is too bad 
that many of the folks in the mountain 


regions call them “scorpions” consider them 
poisonous and try to kill them. A full grown 
specimen of Eumeces fasciatus, as this lizard 
is known scientifically might bite a bit but 
there is no danger of poison or after effect. 

August is the month for evening serenades. 
Katydids begin their noisy chatter. What a 
din they can raise on a still evening along 
the dark edge of the forest! Mr. Katydid, 
who does all the talking, is constantly refer- 
ring to Katy—‘she did or didn’t”. It is the 
best he can do, but attempt to gather one in 
and he will let out a squawk that will startle 





Cychrus viduus, the snail hunter, 


with his prey 


you. Living among the dense foliage during 
the daytime and matching the leaves in color 
and design, the katydid is difficult to locate. 
At dusk he leaves his hiding place and ven- 
tures forth to call his ladylove. For this 
purpose he is endowed with a stridulating 
apparatus that is superior to that of any of 
his relations. He can out-call and out-do any 
member of the grasshopper tribes. The 
musical apparatus (if music it be) of the true 
male katydid consists of drum-like mem- 
branes, thin and transparent, stretched over 
a half oval frame on each wing. When rubbed 
together the answer is “Katy did” or “she 
didn't”. We are told that the sound can be 
heard for a quarter of a mile. 


Among the novelties encountered during 
August was a near relative of the true katy- 
This grasshopper, 
instead of being foliage green in color as it 
should normally have been, was a beautiful 
pink from head to foot. The pink color is a 


did, Amblycomorpha sp. 
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Male Katydids—two at left showing sounding apparatus, female at right. 


rare hereditary characteristic that sometimes 
crops out among these insects. 


Another insect worthy of mention is that 
rare ground beetle Cychrus viduus. It is our 
largest species in this group with a distinct 
violoceous sheen ornamenting the black body. 
Cychrus is especially prized by beetle hunters 
and reaches a size of about 1% inches in 
length and about 5¢ inches in width. Found 
sparingly through the State in the mountain 
regions only, it lives in dark, rocky crevices 
and beneath boulders or loose heavy bark of 
dead forest trees. In this habitat during the 
month of August it ventures forth at night to 
hunt its prey. This predaceous beetle feeds 
upon the snails that occur in these rocky or 
moist habitats. With its elongate jaws the 
Cychrus burows into the orifice of the snail’s 
shell and extracts the meat. 


Using ’coonhunter tactics, but without dogs, 
we sSallied forth at night with our trusty 
flashlights. A number of these rare beetles 
were captured between 10 o’clock P. M. and 
2 A. M., and no bag limit. 


Among the pests of the wildwood we cap- 
tured adult specimens of 
during August. This means to the entomol- 
ogist that the round-headed apple-tree borer 
is ready to lay more eggs. Here in the moun- 
tain regions the wild apple trees and related 
species are harassed and ruined by the larvae 
or young of this miscreant, just as they are 
in commercial orchards. However, 
no one interested to apply control measures 
in this case. 


Saperda candida 


there is 


Sugaring for moths is a method of hunting 
wildlife. It is applied by naturalists who 
hunt insects for their hobby, sport or recrea- 
tion. Fermenting syrups are placed in con- 
tainers or plastered on tree trunks to attract 
various insects. In this way many rare speci- 
mens are taken to be used for scientific study 
by specialists, to be placed in museum collec- 
tions or to be used by individuals for orna- 
mental or aesthetic purposes. Not only moths 
but many rare beetles and flies are thus 
captured for uses as stated. 


It is now that the goldenrods give the open 
places and clearings the beautiful yellow 


glow that indicates approaching fall time. 
Here is a feast for pollen hunters and nectar 
gatherers. Our golden flowers are “crawling” 
with myriads of insects whose musical hum 
has a pleasing sound to lovers of the out-of- 
doors. 


Yellow fringed orchids, one of the Habe- 
naria, now bloom in the bottom land and 
along the old tramway, relic of past lumber- 
ing operations. In the woods another orchid, 
the Rattlesnake Plantin, grows and blooms at 
this time. 


It is now that the huckleberry pickers may 
be encountered in the mills—if we venture 
away from the stereotyped paths, and now 
also the fox-grapes are ripening. And how 
about that dish of morning picked black- 
berries we had for breakfast, with plenty 
of cream and “sugar” to spare ‘‘them” days! 


During the early part of this month, we 
watch the meteorites dashing hither and yon 
in the clear night sky, and any night the 
calls of the wild folk make echoes that are 
music to our ears 





berer. 


Adult of apple tree 
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Migratory Bird Conservation Report 





Meadowlark 


ACH year, under a provision in the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, better 
known perhaps as the “Norbeck-Andresen 
Act,” the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission is required to file with the Congress 
a report of its activities. This is done through 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is Chairman of the Commission 


Appropriations Fall Short of Authorizations 
This commission was created after a long 
fight in Congress covering several sessions. 
Under the terms of the Act $75,000 
authorized to be appropriated for the first 
year (1930), $200,000 for the second, $600,000 
for the third, and thereafter $1,000,000 a year 
until 1940. From then on $200,000 was annu- 
ally authorized for the work of the Commis- 
sion. Only in the first two years were the 
appropriations made as authorized. In 1932 
appropriation $400,000, which was 
$200,000 short of the authorization. In 1933 
the appropriation amounted to $318,000 
The total authorized appropriations from 
1930 to 1941 inclusive amounted to $8,275,000 
Actually, however, there has been appropriat- 
ed during this period the sum of $1,613,805 


was 


the was 


Duck Stamps to the Rescue 


The Senate Wildlife Committee back in 
1933 realized that appropriations were going 
to lag far behind authorizations under this 
Act. The Wildlife Committee, after hearings, 
proposed what is popularly known as the 
“Duck Stamp Act,” which is technically re- 
ferred to as the “Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of 1934.” Since that time revenues 
flowing from the sale of these hunting stamps 
to waterfowl hunters at $1.00 each have 
amounted to $5,325,708. Ninety per cent of 
the revenue so received is available for the 
purchase, maintenance and development of 
inviolate migratory bird sanctuaries and for 
the administration, maintenance and develop- 
ment of other refuges under the administra- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Another 
provision makes it possible to use a part of 
these funds for investigations of waterfowl 
on these refuges and other places throughout 
the continent 


Out of the total amount of $5,325,708, which 
has come from the sale of those Duck Stamps, 
only $828,093.46 has been allotted for the 
purchase of lands. The rest of the money 
has gone for administration and development 
of the refuges and for investigations 


PWA Unexpended Balances Help Buy 
Refuges 


During its life this Commission has had in 
addition to the appropriations of $1,613,805 
and the $5,325,708. coming from the sale of 
Duck Stamps, another sum, which has revert- 
ed to it from the Pittman-Robertson funds 
which were allocated to States but never 
taken up or covered by the States. This sum 
amounts to $98,371.52. Therefore, in the twelve 
years of its operation, the Commission has 
had for expenditure $7,037,884.52. Unexpend- 
ed balances in old PWA funds, and from other 
sources, increased the amount available to the 
purposes of this Commission by a little over 


$6,000,000, making a grand total for expendj- 
ture of $13,724,843. 

What has the Commission done with this 
How has it expended it? What are 
the results? These are natural inquiries, as 
most of its money has been contributed out 
of the of the sportsmen of 
America. 


money? 


pocketbooks 


First, the waterfowl refuge system has been 
developed out of these funds. The refuge 
system needs only a little more rounding 
out and a few more purchases before it is 
substantially completed, although upkeep will 
continue. 


Land Costs Are Low 


Two million, thirty-four thousand, nine 
hundred and fifteen acres have been pur- 
chased up to date at an average cost of $6.74 
per acre, which is a fine tribute to Rudolph 
Dieffenbach, Secretary of the Commission, 
and his able staff of workers for their astute- 
ness and bargaining ability when buying land 
from private owners. 

Eleven million, two hundred fifty-four 
thousand, s?ven hundred and seventy-nine 
acres have been acquired by the Commission 
under Executive orders by the President. One 


hundred seventy-eight thousand, five hundred | 

° : | 
and ninety-seven acres have been acquired 
by gift, easement and channels other than | 


purchase of by Executive order. 

The waterfowl refuge system on June 38, 
1941, was comprised of 13,740,304 acres of land 
and water, and is made up of 267 refuge 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf as well as 
in Alaska. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation Commis. 
sion is composed of the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Agriculture and Commerce, Senators 
Charles L. McNary and George L. Radcliffe, 
and Representatives John J. Cochran and 
James Wolfenden. Senator Radcliffe was ap- 
pointed in the place made vacant by the 
death of Senator Key Pittman. 





Purple Grackle. 
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SAFETY FIRS < 


A gay cheerful crowd, the hunters quit 
their auto and approached the lonely water 
hole. Arranging themselves about the pond, 
they made ready for the coming flight of 
doves. Very soon, birds commenced to spiral 
in. The gunners sought them out and with 
hungry muzzles belching, dropped birds on 
every side. Retrieving some and leaving 
others to lie until the flight was done, the 
shooters made war on the swift targets. 


A darting paloma swooped within the 
enemy lines, passing two shooters, he flirted 
astreamlined belching, and unscathed by two 
quick blasts, flew directly in front of the boy 
of the crowd. Swinging to intercept the 
whistling target, a fourth marksman whipped 
his gun after the game—and fired just as the 
bird passed the youngster’s face. Today, that 
is wearing bandages over his 
precious eyes. Weeks must pass before the 
final verdict is known. Dreary weeks of 
sleepless nights and dismal days, waiting to 
know whether he is to be spared a little sight 
or condemned to a life in blackness. 


hapless boy 


Gun accidents so often happen that way 
A single moment of carelessness and the 
great damage is aone. This tragic mishap, 
like countless others, could have been avoid- 
ed. Seldom are gun accidents wholly acci- 
dental. Too often they may be traced direct- 
ly to the failure of the gunner to observe the 
sane rules of good weapon-handling. 

We look on a shooting iron as pretty much 
a toy these days. A plaything to be used in 
a sporting way. While it is all that, it is a 
highly dangerous instrument at the same 
time. And, unlike the diamondback who 
always warns before he strikes, the gun does 
injury without warning. Familiarity, they 
say, breeds contempt, but that isn’t true of 
the man who handles guns all the time. An 
intimate association with shooting irons in- 
variably instills a healthy respect and an 
increasingly careful use of them. 

The more a gun is handled, the more 
cautious the gunner becomes, for he realizes 
just how dangerous the thing is that he car- 
ries. Accidents rarely happen to old hunters, 
to woodsmen, and practiced riflemen. Gun 
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hurts come to those tyro sportsmen who go 
afield a half dozen times during the year; to 
those fellows who are not familiar with fire- 
arms and haven't learned to treat a gun as 
both friend and foe—friend when treated as 
such and an implacable enemy when misused, 
even for an instant. 


When a fellow commences to scratch his 
head and figure where he may be a bit more 
careful with his shooting irons, he should 


start right at home. If you have kids, your 
fusils should be locked in a closed cabinet 
or well fastened closet all the time. It is to 
be recommended that whether locked away 
or simply stood in a corner they be unloaded 
all the time. If prowlers or predators make 
it necessary to keep a loaded gun handy, hang 
it above the door. It will be out of childish 
reach there. Make it a policy to keep all 
your powder burners loaded all the time, or 
else all of them unloaded. By following 
either practice you realize the instant a gun 
is picked up whether it is dangerous or not 
The careless habit of keeping some guns full 
of shells and others empty will sooner or later 
betray you 

When you go hunting in the fall of the year 
don’t trust any gun safety to keep the weapon 


harmless. Safeties aren’t infallible and the 
only sane procedure is to leave the gun cham- 
ber empty until you have crossed the fence 


and are actually in the hunting territory. In 
moving through the fields, working through 
timber, or scrambling through brambles be 
extra cautious that your muzzle is either 
pointed toward the sky or at the ground If 
you are bird-questing with an old crony be 
doubly careful that never at any time do you 
have him covered with your muzzles. He 
should be equally cautious. 

A most sensible undertaking and a possibil- 
ity as yet unexploited would be to hold large 
among the sportsmen clubs of the 
country in Red Cross first aid training. I 
more greatly than the shooting men if it 
cannot think of a group that would benefit 


classes 
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By Capt. Chas. Askins, Jr. 


sould be possible to thoroughly ground them 
in practical first aid. 


A number of ways are recommended for 
crossing fences. Best and sanest policy whena 
fence must be crossed is to unload the gun 
It requires about two seconds to recharge the 
gun and the game you'll lose by being caught 
with an empty iron will be small indeed 
Don’t make a habit of poking the barrel into 
briar patches, brush piles or other likely 
hiding places of game. Sooner or later you'll 
lodge a bit of snow, a twig, or some mud in 
the muzzles and at the next shot, 
gun will come apart 


very the 


Countless sportsmen fine old double 
shotguns, handed down quite often from 
daddy to son. If you have one of these old 
family heirlooms, put this story aside right 
now and examine your old smooth-bore 
If you can find anywhere on the barrels 
“damascus steel,” “laminated steel,” or “twist 
steel’ do not fire the gun Shotguns 
made up until about twenty-five years ago 
were almost invariably constructed of damas- 
cus, laminated or twist steels. These barrels 
are obsolete today. They will blow into a 
dozen pieces sooner or later with our modern, 
progressive-burning high-intensity powders 
There isn’t a load on the market today which 
the manufacturers will recommend for these 
old shotguns. You may have been using the 
latest loads in your old gun and it may not 
have indicated any undue strain, however the 
very next shot you fire is apt to see it come 
all unglued. In the interests of your own 
personal safety, “Old Bacon-Gitter” should be 
stowed on the shelf, and having bestowed an 
affectionate pat for its faithful performance 
over the left for the grand- 
children 


own 


g 
50 


again! 


years, there 


The wisest old sportsman in the world can- 
not write a set of rules for good gun handling 
No one can forsee all situations with regards 
shooting irons and devise a rule to cover each 
happening. And in fact handling 
comes. not from learning a set of pithy rules, 


sane gun 
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Scavenger 


ed persons believe that the only good 
insects are dead ones. Huwever, this is 
far from the truth. We really nave a great 
of good insects who are concerned 
ly with killing and eating other pesti- 
ferous species. These beneficial creatures are 
the parasites and predators who help main- 
tain a natural balance over all insect life. 
Were it not for these good insects, the de- 
struction of our crops and all of our posses- 
sions would be more continuous and com- 
plete, and certain injurious kinds of insects 
would become so plentiful that they would 
soon overrun the earth. 





Of course to be strictly truthful, we might 
say that these friendly parasites and preda- 
tors are not in the least interested in man 
or his economics, nor do they have a grudge 
against others of their kind. They merely 
have a liking for certain other insects as a 
fox has for a flock of chickens. At any rate, 
ve should be satisfied that these beneficial 





Chinese Praying Mantis, popular predator. 


Ineects 


insects are on our side. We should realize 
that the Ichneumon wasp that attacks the 
borer in our tree or plant is doing us a 
service, as well as providing food for her 
progeny, and that the parasite wasps and 
flies that search out destructive beetle grubs 
among the grass roots, or sting the caterpil- 
lars who eat the tree foliage, all contribute 
to the efficiency of our economic system 
Nor should we forget the predaceous lady- 
beetles all dressed up in reds and yellows, 
and spotted with black mathematical designs 
They prowl over plant and leaf and stem, 
searching for plant lice or aphids, and other 
soft bodied creatures to eat 


ro 


Again we might mention predators such as 
the ground beetles whose voracious activities 
have made them an asset in the natural con- 
trol of insect pests. Most of these are of 
dusky hues but occasionally the opposite is 
true. Consider the large beautifully colored 
Calosoma sycophanta as an example. This 
climbing beetle was im- 
ported from Europe into the United States 
in order to help reduce the Gipsy and Brown- 
tail Moth infestations. 


predaceaus tree 


Checkered beetles of the family Cleridae 
do considerable good in attacking destructive 
bark-beetles in our forests. You are no doubt 
aware that bark-beetles take a toll of our 
voodlands by injuring or killing forest trees 
f various kinds. There are many more ex- 

type of beneficial parasites and 
all destroying other insect, many 


amples of this 
predators, 
if which -are pests as far as we humans are 
concerned 

And now we come to the most valuable and 
beneficial of all the good insects. They are 
the myriads of little insects that pollenize 
flowers. There are few plants or trees that 
do not depend upon certain insects to carry 
or backs, from the 
stamens of one plant to the stigma of another 

thus insuring cross fertilization and the 
production of fruits and seeds. Nature may 
put the quality in the fruits, but the ever 
busy little bees, flies, and bugs concerned, 
make this possible 


pollen on their legs 


Among the insects useful to man, the honey 
bee stands out as a benefactor in many ways. 


(Continued on Page 20) 





Carabidae, imported from Europe to combat. the 
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Gypsy Moth. 








Cocoon of parasites on destructive caterpillar. 
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arable 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


garage door, and started for the village afoot 


EFLECTING upon deprivation, I glanced, 
with some annoyance, at the closed 

: 

l 


I] took a beeline course, by what had been, 
hen I was a boy, a path across fields, trod- 
den bare through use a dozen times a day, 
by ourselves and neighbor families—the boys, 
But today the path is 
disused and 
grown the village became a 
matter of jumping into the automobile, with 


of feet than the 


summer, barefoot. 


indistinguishable, long 


grass- 
since golng to 


) more use pressing gas 
pedal 

Crossing a field, its fresh May green suf- 
fused with the yellow of buttercups, I turned 
from the path a few yards to look for a 


pheasant’s nest—I had been told of it by some 


of the folks on the farm, whose eyes are 
sharp for the ways of our wildlife. Pausing 
some fifteen feet from the spot they had 
cirected me to, I peered for some minutes 


fore I was able to glimpse the pheasant’s 
bright eves and alertly poised head, a few 





ches above the ground. Backing away a 
ttle. I watched her, and forgot our human 


anxieties—in reflecting upon the constant 
ariness against danger, the unending exer- 
f intelligence and resourcefulness, which 
that pheasant hen must practice in behalf of 
herself and the brood she was hatching into 
the world. Making her nest, in every detail 
f location and surroundings, she had had in 
mind danger, and protection against it 


ise of 


Pheasant Scorns Isolation 
A human, having the purpose this pheasant 
] with instinct and ex- 


iad, but less endowed 





of a grass field. 


She made her nest on the edge 
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The pheasant 


perience, might have sought safety in isola- 
tion, seclusion, and could have found it in a 
deep wood near by. But the pheasant, balanc- 


ing safeties of seclusion against its perils, 
seeking a mean between seclusion and the 
open, had made her nest on the edge of a 
grass field, where the field abuts upon a 


country road. Within a dozen feet of the nest, 
But 
pheasant knows the autos pass, they do not 
While knows peril. a 
deadly one when the hunting season opens in 
November. she has observed also that man in 
an automobile does not shoot a gun. More- 
the delicate balancing of considera- 
tions which determined that spot, she match- 
ed the human danger against other ones. She 
knew that if nearness to man upon a fre- 
yuented road is a danger, it is also a protec- 
tion against other enemies whose menace is 

eggs and young. Daytime marauders 
the crow and hawk, guiltily conscious of their 
crimes against the farmer’s crops and chicken 


automobiles pass every hour or so. the 


stop she man as a 


over, 1n 


to her 


yard, are too wary of man to light upon a 
roadside fence. Night prowlers 
raccoons and skunks—are usually denizens of 
voods, more likely to do their hunting there 
than along the roadside. 


As with 
casual passer-by would not notice that there 


"possums 


location, so with surroundings. A 


were any particular surroundings, hence 
would not pause to look. But the pheasant 


had picked a spot a few inches from a fence 
post. which throughout the winter had stop- 
ped just enough of drifting leaves and tumb- 
ling weeds to provide the pheasant with pre- 
cisely the quantity, and especially the colora- 
needed to merge herself into her 
background. And she had placed the 
directly beneath the lowest wire of the fence, 
where her eggs would be safe from the 
crunching footsteps of cows on either side. 


she 


tion, 


set 
nest 


There, for twenty-one days, she will set 
upon her eighteen olive-brown eggs, absent 
only occasional half hours for food and drink 

but never absent from anxiety. Nor will 
hatching diminish her constant need for 
watchfulness. Throughout most of the sum- 


Is 


wild and free. 
mer she will tend her flock about the country- 
Side, hiding them and 
summoning them to shelter beneath 
rain descends, instructing then 
in the lore they must know to live—against 
what enemies crouching and hiding is 
best escape; from what other en 
flight into the air 


teaching them to hide 
her 
wings when 
the 


emles, quick 


The menace of war, against which maz 
once or twice in a lifetime, exerts himself 


cumbersomely and complainingly, is to the 
easant the accepted law of nature 
and minute, 
er is their way 
heir only safety. 


daytime and nighttime 


f life. unend 





Chooses Wild, Free Life 





There is compensation. The pheasant is 
ld and free. and lives the life that natur 
meant. By that. she is better off than some 
usins of hers who live sheltered lives « 
his same farm. Our domestic chickens have 





safety, security—but are denied experienc 
their natures crave. For twenty years no h 
on this farm has set upon a nest, nor tends 


a chick. Practically all the hatching and mot} 


1g in America’s chicken yards is now dons 


by mechanical gadgets, incubators and brood- 
ers. The hens lay eggs, and eriodical 
have the urge to set and brood. But t 
chicken raiser, denying nature, rudely throw 
i hen back among the floc There, for 
ir two, she clucks forlornly. then resums« 

e laying of eggs. which is what man wants 
her. To accept displacement of natur: 
inctions by gadgets is at once the price s} 
pays for the protection man gives her—an 
he cause of her inferiority in resourcefulnes 


amina to survive. to her cousin, the 
wild pheasant 
Possibly there may be a lesson her 
America. Possibly we have 
much substituted gadgets for 
nature meant to have—aut 
heaters, washing machines. An) 
going to lose a lot of th: 80 
some distance back Possib! 
some wholesome compensation 
Harrisburg Telegraph 


uman in 
nhumans 1n 


exercise 


us 





may result 








DON'T 
MENTION 
MY 
NAME 


There is probably no group of words in the 
English language that can irritate a conserva- 
tion officer more quickly or more thoroughly 
than the expression, “Don’t mention my 
name.” 

Every officer on the force of the Game and 
Fish Commission has heard the same thing, 
time and again, from persons in every walk 
of life. In time, of course, he gets used to it 

He knows that whenever some gross viola- 
tion of wildlife laws is reported to him, when 
someone mentions a chronic lawbreaker’s ac- 
tivities, in short, whenever something is re- 
ported that obviously calls for immediate 
and forthright action, the story will probably 
end up with “—but don’t mention my name.” 

And the 
stymied. 


conservation officer is at once 


To be charitable, of course, it is possible 
that many of the alleged infractions of the 
law are tall stories, after all; stories that have 
grown out of all proportion to their original 
value under the sly coaching of Dame Rumor, 
and the reteller, somewhat dubious in his 
inner soul as to their accuracy, avoids any 
check on his veracity by his plea “don’t men- 
tion my name.” That really makes it worse 
Hearsay is no basis on which any action can 
be taken 
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“Yep! Seventy-five trout he had. I counted 
‘em. Why don’t you conservation officers do 
something to stop it? It’s a crime, when 
you see a man breaking the laws like that, 
and I’m always careful to obey the limits and 
everything. He had 75 beauties in his boat, I 
saw them myself. Why if I'd been a war- 
den . 


And the conservation officer mildly sug- 
gests that since the expostulating angler saw 
the violation and the evidence thereof, that 
he could easily swear out a warrant, and ap- 
pear against the culprit who was hogging 
the fishing in those particular waters, or could 
get in touch with a conservation officer, a 
constable, a sheriff or a deputy sheriff to 
make the arrest. 

When that suggestion is made, just notice 
the change in tune 

“Oh, don’t mention my name! I don’t want 
to get mixed up in it.” 

Reports like the above to a conservation 
officer amount, frankly, to very little. Unless 
the officer witnesses the violation, he has to 
depend on someone else as a witness; but, 








Special Notice 


There are many acres of public land open to hunt- 
ing, but regardless of this fact, a great many hunters 
make use of privately owned land and are requested to 
observe a few simple rules of good sportsmanship, as fol- 


lows: 
1. ASK PERMISSION TO HUNT. 
2. RESPECT ALL PRIVILEGES GRANTED. 
3. BE CAREFUL WITH FIRE. 
4. DO NOT DESTROY PROPERTY. 
5. BE 


SURE OF YOUR MARK BEFORE YOU 
PULL THE TRIGGER. 
6. REPORT ALL VIOLATIONS. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY GAME, FISH & 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
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alas, he finds that willing witnesses, whos 
sportsmanship is sufficiently militant an 
deepseated to follow through with a com 
plaint, are few and far between 

Then there are the letters and complaint 
which come direct to the office of the Execu 
tive Secretary. 

Sometimes they are not even signed, bu 
if they are, almost invariably the qualifyin; 
phrase is inserted, which renders the com 
plaint of little more value than an anonymou! 
letter, and, as such, is perforce disregarded 

These comments are not intended to dis 
suade any person from reporting illegal sein 
ing, night hunting, or such other activitie 
where the violators could only be apprehend 
ed by action of conservation officers. ‘Tips 
as to violations are always needed, and the 
confidence of the person reporting the viola 
tion will be respected 

But the Commission hopes that reports wil 
not be made without reasonable certaint) 
that a violation is taking place—that the re- 
port of the violation isn’t just rumor or back- 
That’s the reason the “Don't 
mention my name” boys are annoying. Their 
names won't be mentioned, but that phrase 
often means: “I don’t know what I'm talking 
about.” 


fence gossip 


In many of the other States in the Union 
where fish and game problems have beet 
acute for many years, the great body 0 
sportsmen has gradually come to the realiza- 
tion that wildlife is theirs, and that the viola 
tor is misusing the sportsman’s own property 
Yes, his own property, for the fish and game 
belong to the State, which, in turn, is made 
up of its individual citizens. 

And in these States, wildlife law-enforce 
ment officers and agencies have gradually 
from year to year, been given more and more 
wholehearted cooperation 

Perhaps the day is not far distant whet 
sportsmen will have the courage of their con- 
victions, and when the habitual violator, 10 
stead of being shielded by the “don’t men- 
tion my name” excuse, will be recognized fo! 
what he is, and will be properly shunnec 
and exposed by decent sportsmen.—Floridé 
Game & Fish. 
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“We all must admit that the mud puppy (hellbender) is a strange looking customer 
to pull out of the water on the end of a fishline, and there is nothing strange in the fact 
that most folks do not like the idea of picking them up. There is no truth, however, in 
the belief that they are poisonous and there is no need to cut a line just to get rid of them 
They can be handled with perfect safety while removing the hook and acually are as harm- 
less as they are ugly. Proof: March issue of “Hunting and Fishing’ Magazine. column 2, 
page 21, by Breems Forest.—Submitted by Edward Vengrouskie (age 17), CCC Co. 301, 
Camp S-80-a., Masten, Pa. 

“The Grizzly Bear stakes his claim in a way which leaves little room for argument 
and does away with recourse to the courts. 

“A male Grizzly Bear, finding a hunting range to his liking, writes his challenge on 
the trunk of a tree as high as he can reach. Other males passing that way also claw the 
bark, but if unable to reach the marks already there, they do not linger long.’—Nature’s 
Wonder Book, Page 26. Submitted by Robert Harbison, (age 16), 366 School St., Spring- 
dale, Pa. 

“Northern Shrike—The Shrike destroys a great number of grasshoppers, mice, young 
snakes and frogs, as well as an occasional sparrow. His habit of pinning the bodies of his 
victims on thorns has won him the name of “Butcher Bird.’ Proof—“Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia”, Book ‘‘B’. Submitted by Murray Royed (aged 18), 103 Christsvon Ave., 
Washington, Pa. 

The egg of the ostrich, the largest bird in the world, may weigh from 2% to 3 
pounds, while the egg of the humming bird, the smallest bird, weighs less than one-half 
gram. It would take approximately one thousand humming birds’ eggs to weigh as much 
as one ostrich egg. 

Science has brought to light a fishing tree. Fruit of the arenga pinnata, which 
grows in tropical climate, produces a liquid called “hell water”. Poured into a stream, 
the liquid paralyzes fish long enough for them to be caught by hand, but do2s not make 
them inedible. A boon for lazy anglers.—The above articles were taken from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette by Frank P. Alduk (age 17), 808 Cunningham Avenue, New Cestle, Pa 


“There are about fifteen species of rattlesnakes in the United States, and a rattlesnake 
will not rattle before striking. The stinging. or mud snake, can sting but is harmless; the 
Whipping snake cannot whip and is harmless. The glass snake is not a snake but a 
lizzard. Proof: “Hunting and Fishing”, written by Dr. Rosa E. Hutchins. Submitted 
by Frank Maciejazyk, 52 Calvin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


“The first ringneck pheasants brought to the United States were released on Prospect 
Island, near Seattle, Washington, but not a single bird of this shipment survived.”—Proof: 
Williamsport Sun, December 20, 1940. Submitted by Harold Gearhart (age 15), 511 Rail- 
road Street, Danville, Pa. 


Notice: This department will be discontinued with this issue due to the lack 
of sufficient contributions necessary to maintain it. The real intent of “Then and 
Now” was to encourage the youth to delve into THE OLD and compare with 
THE NEW, various conservation examples in the progressive interest of the sub- 
ject. But, due either to our youthful readers misunderstanding, or our lack of 
eriginal explanation, it has become so generalized in its scope that it has defeated 
its purpose. 
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DR. JOSEPH KALBFUS 
Carbon County 


Secretary and Chief Game Protector 
duly 8, 1898 to Aug. 10, 1919 
(Our records show that Docter Kalbfus was 
acting as Kecording Secretary as of Sept. 25, 
1897, but was not recularly appointed as Secre 
tary until July 8, 1898.) 


SETH GORDON 


Dauphin County 


Clerk, Aug. 1, 1913 to Oct. 31, 1915; Assistant 
Secretary, Nov. 1, 1915 to Aug. 9, 1919: Acting 
Secretary, Aug. 10, 1919 to Dec. 31, 1919; Sec- 
retary & Exec. Secy., Jan. 1, 1920 to July 15, 
1926; Executive Director, Jan, 1, 1936- 


J. B. TRUMAN 


Lycoming County 


Traveling Game Protector, July 10, 1922 to Dec. 


31, 1922; Chief, Division of Protection, Jan. 1, 
1923 to July 15, 1926; Executive Secretary, July 
16, 1926 to Nov. 23, 1928. 





ROSS L. LEFFLER 


Allegheny County 


As President, he also was Acting Executive See- 
retary from July 1, 1931 to August 14, 1931, 
without compensation. (See page 17, June, 1942, 
Game News for full service as Commissioner.) 


DR. B. H. WARREN 


Chester County 


Secretary Pro Tem 
Nevember 1896 to September 1897 
(Was then State Ornithologist) 


Top Row Administrative heads 


W. C. BOWMAN 
Cumberland County 


Assistant Secretary 
January 6, 1921 to June 30, 1923 
(7 years prior service as Game Protector) 


CHARLES A. 
Dauphin (< 


Assistant Executi) 
June 16, 1929 to Jar 
(ll years prior service 


Bottom Row: Deputies, except in the case of Mr. Leffler w 
The administrative head of the Commission is the Chief Game Pri 


S AND DEPUTIES OF THE 
COMMISSION SINCE 





JOHN J. SLAUTTERBACK 
Mifflin County 


Game Protector, June 1, 1915 to Sept. 30, 1919; 

Actg. Field Supt. & Travig. Game Protector, 

Oct. 1, 1919 to April 30, 1924; Chief, Bureau 

of Vermin Control, May 1, 1924 to Dee. 31, 

1928; Acting Secretary, Nov. 24, 1928 to Jan. 

15, 1929; Executive Secretary, Jan, 16, 1929 to 
June 30, 1931. 





W. C. SHAFFER 


Allegheny County 


LES A. HILLER 
auphin County 


t Executive Secretary 
929 to Junuary 28, 1932 
r service in various duties) 


Deputy Executive Secertary, Feb. 1, 
31, 1935; Acting Executive Secretary, Nov. 


various duties.) 


Assistant te Executive Director, 


1932 to Oct. 
Jec. 31, 1938; Assistant Executive Director, 
to I ’ jon: also 4 year Asst. Chief of that Division.) 


1935 to Dee. 31, 1935. (1 year prior service in 


1896 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD 


CHARLES G. STONE 
Mercer County Luzerne County 
Executive Secretary 
January 29, 1932 to October 31, 1935 
(Previously a Commissioner from Jan. 6, 1932; 
reappointed to Commission June 5, 1942.) 


Executive Secretary 
August 15, 1931 to January 28, 1932. 


R. A. McCACHRAN 


Columbia County 


JUDD C. TURNER 
Lawrence County 
Jan. 1, 1936 Acting Asst. Executive Director Jan. 4, 1941- 

(6 years prior service Engineer in Lands Divis- 


Jan. 1, 1939 to May 4, 1940. 


effler who, it will be noted, served temporarily as administrative head while he was President 


ame Protector, and serves as Recording Secretary to the Commission 
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HON. O. BEN GIPPLE 


Governor Arthur H. James announced the 
reappointment of former Commissioner O 
Ben Gipple, of Harrisburg, well-Known sports- 
man and newspaperman on July 7, 1942 

Commissioner Gipple’s interests in the con- 
servation field have been many and diversi- 
fied, and the Commission and the sportsmen 

ll benefit greatly from his wide experience. 
He was previously a member from December 
6, 1940 to July 15, 1941, and succeeds himself. 

He is a member of Harrisburg Post No. 27 
American Legion, and served as president of 
the Southern group of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs. At one time he 
was a member of the board of directors of 
the Harrisburg Hunters’ and Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation, a group he helped organize a num- 


ber of years ago 


‘A grouse was killed on the Locust Ridge 
Road on June 7. Eight chicks were with her 
and stayed beside the dead body until Isaac 
Berger gathered them into a box and took 
them to his home nearby. The chicks all died 
—Land Management 
Failor, Monroe County. 


vithin forty-eight hours.” 
Protector Paul L. 


A cannon big enough to stop a tank has no 
more kick than a 3,000-pound tractor when it 


17 


pulls a plowshare against a buried rock 


IN MEMORIAM 


It is with the deepest sorrow that we an- 
nounce the tragic and untimely passing of 
another of our beloved associates, John B 
Ross of Williamsport, Field Division Super- 
visor, who drowned in swirling flood waters 
about 9:00 o’clock Saturday night, July 18, 
near Roulette, Potter County, while on an 
errand of mercy along the headwaters of the 
Allegheny River 

Mr. Ross, a public servant who was always 
quick to aid those in distress, responded to a 
sudden call for assistance from residents of 
that area who were surrounded by flood 
waters, occasioned by torrential rains. He 
and Fish Warden Carl Bidelspacker were in 
a motor-propelled boat with two other rescue 
workers when it suddenly capsized. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Ross must have been struck 
on the head and rendered unconscious, for 
he was not seen afterwards by the other occu- 
pants of the boat who escaped by clinging 
to a tree and were rescued five hours later 
His body was not recovered until Monday 
afternoon 

John was one of the Commission's most 
faithful long-time servants, and his sterling 
character, loyalty, integrity and willingness 
to respond to every call of duty will ever 
be an inspiration to all of us 

He served as a Special Deputy on a per 
diem basis from July 21, 1916 until April 1, 
1917, when he was promoted to Refuge 
Keeper on Refuge No. 1 in Clinton County 


On August 1, 1918 he joined the Army and 


JOHN B. ROSS 





RESIGNED 


~~ HON. SAMUEL C. CASTNER 


The Commission announces with regret the 


resignation of Samuel C. Castner, member 
from Williamsport. Lycoming County. Mr 
Castner, an ardent conservationist even long 
before his association with the Commission, 
which began on February 26, 
tireless worker, who served on numerous im- 
portant committees. and was chairman of 
others. He was elected Vice-President on 
January 8, 1941, a position which he held for 
one year. 


1935, was a 


Keenly interested in all phases of the Com- 
mission’s program, his retirement from active 
life in the conservation field will be keenly 
felt, not only by his associates, but by the 
Like all others who have stepped 
out of harness, however, his interest will 
nonetheless continue to be wholehearted and 
enthusiastic 


sportsmen 


served with the A.E.F. in World War I, in 
which encounter he was wounded. On May 
15, 1919 he again returned to service as a 
Refuge Keeper but was elevated to the rank 
of Game Protector for the same district on 
November 1 of that year, which position he 
held until June 1, 1925 when he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Division Supervisor. He 
served in a supervisory capacity until Jan- 
uary 1, 1933 when, because of his vast field 
experience, he was assigned to the Harris- 
burg office as Chief of the Bureau of Protec- 
tion. Preferring by far the outdoors and the 
arduous tasks of field work, he was later re- 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


YOU'RE IN THE NAVY NOW! 


He was truly a son of the great outdoors; a sportsman to the core, 

An expert lensman, if you please, answering the call of War. 

He roamed the wilds of our great state, stalking the wary game 

Many a tireless hour was spent as he lay near a woodland glade 

To snap an unusual photograph of bears and deer on parade. 

He risked his neck as he climbed up trees and forded the raging streams 
As he lay at night by the light of the stars he saw “pink elephants” in his dreams 
His daring reckless exploits were soon on the tip of every tongue 

Causing many heads to wag and say “He'll probably die quite young.” 

As War suddenly came to America, Gordon Krieble answered the call; 

He felt his amazing camera technique could serve the best interests of all 
This beloved land of ours which to us all has been meat and gravy 

Will gain a new and distinguished son as Gordon joins the Navy. 

As he embarks on the briny deep where the waves and wild winds howl 
Where duty calls he'll take his place in the lands where the tyrants prowl 
We feel that we have lost a friend, the animals, too, will weep 

But those of us who stay behind our trust to him will keep. 

We cannot match the dauntless zeal of those in the front ranks 

But by the Grace of God we'll keep on turning out the tanks. 

We're proud of you; we admire you for your courage proven true; 

So, Gordon: it’s Fair Sailing, Bon Voyage and Godspeed to you.—Stanley Cooper. 


assigned to field duty on January 1, 1936, in 
his old capacity as Supervisor, which job he 
held until his death. 

Mr. Ross is survived by the widow, two 
sons and three daughters. The funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Williamsport, and immediately there- 
after the body was removed to Lock Haven 
for interment. 

The Division Supervisors were pallbearers, 
with officers from Division “C” and “E” act- 
ing as guard of honor 


NOTES FROM THE “BOYS” 


May 12.—“I was told by one of our Cor- 
porals that I'd get a chance at the Officers 
Training School before my 13 weeks are in 
here. Some of our group were already select- 
ed for that, and the Corporal told me they 
take a certain number at a time. He 
pcid me a fine compliment that surely made 
me feel swell, and for which I thanked him 
also. One evening recently as he was talking 
with me to see whether I had applied for the 
Cfficers Training, which he wanted me to do, 
he informed me that ‘I had the makings of 
the best soldier he ever saw.’ I surely feel 
good over that, recalling that a great deal of 
credit for that goes to you because I got a 
wealth of information up there at School. I 
find all or most of that has been valuable, 
extremely so, here.”’"—Pvt. Martin L. Shaffer, 


only 


Company A, Ist Platoon, Camp Wheeler, 
Georgia 
“Bob” McDowell, of the Division of Pro- 


pagation and Research, until recently station- 
ed in Canada, dropped in on July 10 enroute 
to “who knows where.” Sergeant McDowell 
looked hale and hearty, and his dry wit was 
us effervescence as ever—jJust bubbling over. 
Good luck “Bob.” 


Bernard F. Shields, son of Edward L. 
Shields, Game Protector, St. Marys, enlisted 
in the Navy June 22, and is now stationed 
at Newport, Rhode Island 


TAXIDERMY EXAMINATION 

The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held at the offices of the Pennsylvania Game 
Harrisburg, September 15, by 
the Taxidermy Board, the personnel of which 
is: Reinhold L. Fricke, Preparator, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh; Harold T. Green, Cura- 
tor, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia; and M. J. Kelly, Curator, Everhart 
Scranton. 


Commission, 


.useum, 
Persons desiring to compete in the examin- 
ation must come to Harrsiburg at their own 
expense. Applications to participate must be 
filed fifteen days prior to the date of the 
examination. The fee is $12.50, which will 
be applied against the $25.00 fee, provided 
the applicant passes. The fees paid by those 
not passing will be deposited in the Game 
Fund to help defray the expenses incurred 
in holding the examination. Applications may 
be secured from the office of the Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg, upon request. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On Friday, May 19. while in a blind watch- 
ing for a tom to enter turkey area No. 19, 
I heard a noise behind me shortly after day- 
break, then 3 or 4 ‘cutts.’ A little later I was 
surprised to see a wild hen from the moun- 
tain pass close to where the tom was strut- 
ting and enter the area at the place provided 
for the tom to enter. The tom continued to 
strut until 10:00 a. m., then went away with- 
out entering the enclosure. I heard two other 
toms gobble near the area that morning.”’— 
Game Protector William Lane, Division “D.”’ 


“We had a forest fire on the west side of 
the Pine Creek Gorge, about one-half mile 
north of Refuge No. 516-B. This is a very 
good bear section and while Fire Wardens 
Carosn Butler and Bert Davis were trying to 
get back on top of the rim from Pine Creek 
by way of Four Mile Run, they saw an old 
bear and one cub coming down to the stream 
just ahead of them. The bear looked at the 
wardens and then waded across the water, 
about two feet deep, after starting the cub 
across a hemlock tree about 5 inches in 
diameter that had fallen across the stream 
The cub walked out on the tree to where the 
limbs started to branch out and stopped 
there. The mother came _ back the 
stream and started the cub out on the lean- 
ing tree again, but each time for three times 
the cub would go to the branches and stop 
there. The fourth time the mother came to 
the middle of the stream, she reached up her 
full length and got the cub by the neck, gave 
him a good shaking, carried him to the bank 
away from the fire, gave him a good hard 
cuff and went up the steep mountain to Col- 
ton Point. 

Each time the old bear crossed the stream, 
she would look at the wardens, snarl and 
snap her teeth. These men stood about 100 
feet down stream from the bears and it took 
about 15 minutes for the animals to get 
across.,—Game Protector Hugh E. Baker, 
Division “C”, District 2. 


across 





There is no substitute for character. 


“A robin has built two complete nests side 
by side and has one egg in one of them. A 
young cowbird has hatched in a ground spar- 
row’s nest and has cast the sparrow’s eggs 
over the edge of the nest.”—Game Protector 
Elmer Pilling, Centre County. 


“On April 20 I noticed a marsh hawk flut- 
tering around in a meadow. Upon investiga- 
tion I found that it had killed a blacksnake 
about two feet long.’—W. C. Achey, Game 
Protector, Division “B”, District 11 and 12 


Skunks are, on the whole, beneficial ani- 
mals. They eat largely, mice, grubs. wor 
and insects that are usually damaging 
farms 


SPOT A SUB! 


Even if you can’t go to sea and send depth 
charges booming down around a U-boat—you 
can help; Your binoculars, with keen Navy 
eyes behind them, can spy a submarine and 
see to it that there is one less marauder to 
murder helpless seamen and sink vital sup- 
plies 

The Navy needs either 6x30 or 7x50, made 
by Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss. Most binoculars 
have the power and millimeter measurements 
marked on them. Binoculars of less than six 
power have proved of small value at sea b 
cause they do not magnify objects suffecient- 
ly. High-powered binoculars with front lenses 
less than 30 millimeters wide also are of litt!e 
use as they shut out too much of the light 

If your binoculars meet the requirements 
and you wish to lend them to the Navy, tag 
them with your name and address, pack them 
carefully and ship to: THE NAVAL OBSER- 
VATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. All binocu- 
lars accepted will be “purchased” for $1.00 
each. If still in use at the end of the war 
they will be returned to the owners and the 
$1.00 will constitute a rental and depreciation 
fee. 
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THE MAIL BAG 


A Veteran Advises 

“The letter sent out to sportsmen’s organi- 
zations by the Department some months 
ago, requesting a greater effort to improve 
feeding conditions by planting trees and 
shrubs, is a move in the right direction 

“As far as restocking is concerned we cer- 
tainly cannot expect too much success if we 
don’t have the proper cover or feeding condi- 


tions 





“Game stocked under such conditions is 
sure to be killed off because of no cover, 
starve to death because of lack of feed, or 
niigrate in search of better living conditions 
It cannot exist under such conditions any 

ore th we can live under a bad roof, or 
on an empty table 

“Let's not kid ourselves into believing that 
our costly winter feeding program will solve 


the problem with feed being scattered in a 


more or less hit az:.d miss manner a few days 
.fter each heavy snow storm; such a plan 
never will hold the game in the local covers 
vhere it is stoecod 


“Planting costs less. is the best method to 
protect and feed game, and is the only 
to supply feed in the right place at the 
proper time. Once the results of planting be- 
gin to manifest themselves game will emerge 
through the winter in better breeding con- 
dition and will pay us real dividends in a 
sarger nunber o strouper ycuns. Well scat- 
tered feed means well scattered game, which 
requires more effort to locate and kill it, and 
that is the real secret to a better supply. 

“The letter ‘all our attention to 
of the greatest needs of conservation, if we 
expect to have good hunting conditions in 
future years. But we are proud of the fact 
that Sugar Notch Camp No. 205 Unitea 
Sportsmen did not need the letter to wake 
it up to such work Our camp started plant- 


way 


does one 


ing with the help of others some twelve 
years or more ago. Today there are hun- 


dreds of young hickory trees growing over 
our mountains. Our Scouts and Mr. A. Green- 
wood, our local grocer, who furnished the 
Scouts with the nuts, played the big role in 
making our program a success. 

“During the past year our club has pur. 
chased and released twelve dozen cottontails 


GOOD INSECTS 


(Continued from Page 12) 
First, as a source of sweets, then as a pollen- 
izer of blossoms, and finally for the many 
other products of bee industry for which man 
has found.a hundred uses. 

Passing on we note the commercial silk- 
worm. We know that thousands of these 
crawley caterpillars have dedicated their 
lives in producing the finest of silken fabrics 
so useful in Peace or War. From the dried 
bodies of another insect a beautiful crimson 
dye is manufactured, while shellac, a valu- 
able varnish, is derived from still another 
insect. Even the bodies and wings of insects 
are used for ornamental purposes in pictures, 
trays, and jewelry, and also it is known that 
certain kinds of insects are used directly to 
support human life. Although not considered 


Totem pole carved by 


John ‘‘Dad’’ Beck, of Williamsport, 


AUGUST 


Old roster of the Commission loaned for publication 
by Charles B. Baum, Special Investigator. Thanks 


Charlie. >> 


on open hunting grounds and planted one 
thousand pine trees, one hundred mountain 
ash, and two hundred barberry bushes. 
“We scattered mountain ash, wild rose 
greenbriar, sumac, bittersweet and barberry 
seeds over a large area. We planted a large 
number of butternuts, walnuts, hazelnuts, and 
hickory nuts, and transplanted many plants 
such as greenbriar and } 
fall, after getti 
my friend James Mort: 
mission, on how to handle mountain ash 
seed, I set a box of seed in my cellar, I now 
have one hundred seventy-six nice seedlings 
5” to 30” in height in my garden to trans- 
plant on our mountain next spring. I will 
have another box this winter to replace those 
I set out in our game 


ersweet 
“Last 


some advice from 
of the Game Com- 


cover 
“I have only taken up about ten square 
feet of my garden to hold these seedlings 
As a point of information to others who may 
Wish to try raising fine game food 
trees, I wish to advise that all that is neces- 
sary is a bunch of berries from any mountain 
ash tree. Crush them on an ink blotter to 
dry so you can handle them. Get a box any 
size you wish with some holes in the bottom 
and about three inches of good sandy loam. 
Take a small piece of paper and perforate it 
with small holes about one inch apart 
Lay it on the soil and dampen so it will 
lie flat, drop one seed in each hole in the 
paper and cover with just enough soil to 
hide the paper, then top it off with about a 
half inch of small leaves, chaff or dry lawn 
clippings and set in a cool cellar. Dampen 
with a little water or snow about twice dur- 
ing the winter and set box out in the spring 
You will soon see a young tree sprout out of 
each hole when the proper time comes. When 
a few inches high, transplant in your flower 
garden. 


those 


“The paper is my own idea to regulate the 
proper spacing in setting seed so the young 
trees will not come up too crowded to thrive 
in the box until set out. It will also keep 
down any weed seed which may be in the 
soil. Do not remove the paper.”—Roy J. 
Wotten, Secretary, United Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania, Sugar Notch, Pa. 


told that the natives of certain lands consider 
insects or their larvae, in some form or an- 
generally as popular articles of diet, we are 


rallying to save their 
aid of State and Fed- 


Florida farmers are 
quail supply with the 
eral game technicians. 

Aroused by the scarcity of this favorite 
game bird, 90 percent of the farmers in Col- 
umbia County who were informed of the 
restoration program signed cooperative agree- 
ments with the State Commission of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish. In 10 days 85 co- 
operative agreements were signed, involving 
24,493 acres. In Suwanee County, 4,092 acres 
of farm land were turned over to quail man- 
agement practices. The work is being car- 
ried on with the aid of Federal funds under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. 


noted artist, taxidermist, and father of the 


late J. August ‘‘Gus’’ Beck, former member of the Commission. 
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RICH HERITAGE 





Type of area purenased in Greene 


options, making land examinations, and title 
and survey work. The accumulated cost of 


such items over the 22 year period has 
amounted to a large sum. Unfortunately, 


records to determine the total amount are not 
available for the entire period. As a matter 
of fact, much of the work was accomplished 
by salaried employees whose time is not 
charged against the tracts of land concerned. 
It is quite likely, if known, that the total 
amount would be approximately $700,000.00. 


Certain Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
funds have been applied to the purchase of 
lands during the past three years. Of these 
funds, $137,946.61 is included in the $2,704.- 
354.45 paid to landowners. It represents 75% 
of the amount paid for 44,,400.3 acres, and is 
only one-half of one per cent of the total 
amount paid for the 700,306.4 acres. 


The low average price of $3.86 per acre, and 
the wide distribution of State Game Lands 
throughout the State, is conclusive evidence 
that the Commissioners have been cautiously 
selective in their acceptance of offers. Only 
those for the right type of land, in the right 
location, at reasonable prices, and without 
reservations of any kind, or only such as to 
interfere least with the use of the land for 
wildlife purposes, are accepted. Every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to conduct the land 
purchase program with extreme care, econ- 
omically, and to avoid any justifiable criti- 
cism that unwise purchases are made. 


The 700,000 acres acquired were conveyed 
to the Commonwealth, for use of the Com- 
mission and sportsmen, by 1034 deeds. These 
deeds, in accordance with law, are filed per- 
manently in the Department of Internal 
Affairs, which is the custodian of all deeds 
for Commonwealth-owned lands. However, 
before transmittal to that Department they 
are completely transcribed in large canvas- 
backed books made especially for the pur- 
pose. Deeds are also indexed in a separate 
book, likewise made for this particular pur- 


County. 


State Game Lands No. 17%. 


The system followed is similar to that 
in vogue in the Recorders’ offices of the 
respective County Court Houses 


pose 


The Commission's land 
cludes two other large canvas-backed books 
In one are grouped in tabular deeds 
for the various tracts comprising each of th: 
174 blocks of State Game Lands. The total 
acreage in each block and the amount paid 
as well as exceptions and reservations affect- 
ing the various tracts. are readily available 
That book also contains a summary of deeds 
secured during each fiscal year, from which 
acquisition data for any and all years ca! 
quickly be determined. In the other bock 
is kept a record of acreages purchased in each 
of the 342 townships in which State Gam« 
Lands are now located. and on which statut- 
ory fixed charges are paid in lieu of 


record system in- 


form 


taxes 


AUGUST 


Continued from Page 3 


This comprehensive system of recording 
lands acquired, from which total acreage ang 
cost data in summarized form can be secured 
whenever wanted, is another matter of pride. 


Many tracts purchased are owned by more 
than one person or company, which often 
securing separate options and 
entering into separate land purchase con. 
tracts. A total of 1201 contracts have been 
entered into. In a great many cases, divided 
interests require the issuance of a number of 
settlement checks for the purchase of one 
tract. Several thousand checks have been 
drawn on the State Treasurer to pay for 

date 


lands acquired to 


necessitates 


Careful and systematic procedures are 
observed in determining the validity of titles 
for tracts accepted for purchase by the Com- 
mission, and in surveying the boundary lines 
Each title is methodically and thoroughly ex- 
amined by searching records in the County 
Court House concerned, and the “history” 
obtained is written into an abstract. This 
abstract shows all transactions affecting the 
title a long period of years, usually a 
hundred or more. Defects or discrepancies 
disclosed must be corrected by the _ land- 
owners. While this work is in progress, the 
boundary lines of each tract are surveyed to 
determine their true location on the ground 
and to secure data required from which to 
accurate map and to compute 
the acreage upon which settlement is based. 
When completed, the abstract is submitted to 
the Department of Justice for final approval 
of the title. after which settlement is made 
and title vested in the Commonwealth. All 
title abstracts are bound, numbered and filed 
for future reference. The systematic and 
efficient procedures observed in these two 
ssential phases of land acquisition work are 
ter of pride 


over 


construct an 


also a mat 

Pennsylvania's system of game refuges and 
public hunting grounds is fairly well known 
Nevertheless, the story bears occasional repe- 
ition, and as the more important “historical” 
facts will aid in explaining reasons for pride 
in achievement. a repetition here appears ap- 


propriate 





Sub-marginal farm in Bedford County, purchased in 1929. 


Photo by W. Gard. Conklin in 1930 


State Game Lands No. 49. 
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The Game Commission, in 1905, established 
in Clinton County its first primary game 
refuge on State Forest land, the only publicly- 
owned land then available. Additional 
refuges were set up during subsequent years, 
and continued to prove their worth in in- 
creasing the supply of forest species of game. 
thus providing better hunting. 

The aggregate area of State Forests had 
almost reached the million-acre mark in 1919 
over 1,600,000 acres). Practically 
all of this splendid mountain territory was 
reasonably well stocked with game, and with 
the exception of certain park areas and game 
refuges. Was and still is open to lawful public 
hunting. This publicly-owned State Forest 
land provided an object lesson to Pennsyl- 
yania sportsmen, then totalling about a half 
million. They. or at least the more fore- 
sighted among them, recognized the wisdom 
and economy of public ownership of several 
millions of acres of land, but recognized the 
fact that the Department of Forests and 
Waters could not hope to secure sufficient 
appropriations from the Legislature to pur- 
chase the huge acreage desired. Consequently, 
in 1919, sportsmen themselves proposed to the 
Legislature the passage of an Act authorizing 
the Game Commission to purchase lands from 
the Game Fund, to be used primarily for 
game refuge and public hunting purposes. 
The Legislature did so. This foresight on the 
part of sportsmen, coupled with their willing- 
ness to use part of the money which they 
annually paid into the Game Fund with 
which to purchase game lands, has since then 
produced favorable results far beyond their 
fondest dreams at that time 


It is now 


During 1920, following the passage of this 
very noteworthy Act of the Legislature, the 
Game Commission agreed to purchase seven 
large mountain tracts, totalling 45,598.3 acres. 
Only one tract, however, became State Game 


Lands that year. It was located in Elk 
County, contained 6,288 acres. was purchased 
from the Wright Chemical Company, and 
designated State Game Lands No. 25, said 


number corresponding to the identity of the 
State Game Refuge previously established 
thereon under lease. In 1921. title for another 
tract in Bradford County, previously leased 
from the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Com- 
pany, containing 7,492.9 acres, was conveyed 
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Mill Creek within State Game Lands No. 


to the Commonwealth and designated State 
Game Lands No. 12. During that same year, 
State Game Lands Nos. 26, 28 and 29 came 
into existence. The total area which had been 
acquired by the end of the second year was 
37,747 acres. 

Most of the tracts purchased during the 
first few years had previously been leased, 
for which the Commission paid the taxes. 
These taxes amounted to a fairly large sum 
of money each year and it was evident that 
purchase of the lands would be more econom- 
ical than continuing to pay them. Another 
matter of importance was that by owning the 
lands they could be managed as the Com- 
mission deemed necessary to produce as large 
a game crop as possible. Game management 
practices not always permissible on 
leased lands or on State Forests. There 
ample opportunity for establishing numerous 
game refuges within the million acres of 
State Forests, but since such lands were in- 
tended primarily for the production of tim- 
ber crops and protection of water-sheds, their 
management could not always be expected 
a maximum game crop. This was 


were 


Was 


to produce 





Photo by W. Gard. Co 


Iracts are occasionally purchased subject to a timber reservation for a short period of time. 
Here timber over eight inches in diameter is being cut. 


Photo by W. Gard. Conklin in 1931 


74, Clarion County, acquired in 1937. 


one of the reasons why sportsmen considered 
it desirable to acquire their own lands. 

Only a few years experience was required 
to prove conclusively the wisdom and econ- 
omy of sportsmen owning their own land, 
but it also soon became apparent that more 
money would be required than the Commis- 
sion could afford to pay from its revenues 
at that time. Consequently, sportsmen again 
took the initiative and proposed an increase 
of 75c to the then $1.25 Resident Hunter’s 
License fee, with the understanding that the 
increase be used solely for the purchase and 
management of game lands. Complying with 
their wishes, the Legislature in 1927 passed 
an appropriate Act. 


At that time, State Game Lands totalled 
only 92.640.6 acres. Additional funds made 
available as a result of the 75c increase 


naturally greatly stimulated the land pur- 
chase program although actual results were 
not apparent until the fiscal year June l, 
1928 to May 31, 1929. During that year title 
was secured for 42,865.9 acres, which brought 
the total area of State Game Lands to 145,- 


407.3 acres. Their growth is shown in the 
following tabulation. A fiscal year begins 
June 1. and ends the following May 3lst. 

Acreage Acquire Total Acreage 

lurir At red by end 

Fiscal Year Fiscal Yea of Fiseal Year 
May 31, 1927 92,640.6 
1927-28 9,900.8 102,541.4 
1928-29 42,865.9 145,407.3 


173,551.4 
243,880.5 
320,141.8 
364,772.5 
426,574.8 
465,422.0 
507,406.4 
552,443.2 
583,357.7 
603,544.9 
636,680.9 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 


28,144.1 
69,837.1 
76,753.3 
44.630.7 
61,802.3 
38,847 .2 
41,984.4 
45,036.8 
30,914.5 
20,187.2 
33,136.0 


1940-41 25,128.8 661,809.7 
1941-42 38,496.7 700,306.4 


The cost of managing lands gradually in- 
creased as the acreage became larger, and 
the amount which could be used for acquisi- 
tion decreased proportionally. This is indi- 
cated by the comparatively small area, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The roets of all three of these served the Indian 


The results of these experiments 
new meaning to and feeling for common way- 
side plants. We can look at the lowly cattail 
of our roadside sloughs and say: “Lost and 
hungry, we still could survive as long as you 
are here.” 


Zive a 


Indians used, at some time, virtually all of 
the cattail for food, shelter, or clothing. In 
early spring the succulent young shoots were 
gathered and stewed. Later, the flowering 
ends contributed a kind of meal from the 
pollen and the ingredients for a rather flow- 
ery soup. In autumn the thick roots were dug 
and eaten raw or roasted, ground into meal 
as a part of the winter food supply, or boiled 
to make a syrup to sweeten favorite Indian 
dishes. Chemists say flour from cattail roots 
is highly nutritious, equal to that of corn and 
rice 

In late May or early June, when the upper 
part of the cattail mace is a full spike of 
golden, pollen-filled flowers, the Indians lined 
their canoe bottoms with blankets, paddled 
among the reeds and collected the golden 
mass of the pollen. This we, too, may do, 
and if we have come prepared with a sour- 
dough base, or the “makings” for a baking- 
powder batter, we can enjoy a taste thrill 
with cattail flapjacks. This is a truly unusual 
but appetizing breakfast dish, a flavor 
unlike that of corn friters 
The yellow pond lily. or spatterdock, form- 

an important food on the Indian’s menu, 
both its roots and its seeds. The former were 
harvested by the women who waded into the 
pond, worked the mud away from them with 
their feet, then pulled the roots from the 
water with a hooked stick. When fully ripe 
in the fall these tubers are porous, glutinous, 
and slightly sweet, and may be boiled with 
fowl or roasted 


not 


ed 


wild 

Seeds of the pond lily were gathered when 
the pods burst open, at which time they are 
readily washed out from the mucilaginous 
pulp. They were then dried and ground into 
meal for porridge or bread, or parched and 
eaten as we do popcorn. Spatterdock mush, 
made from the parched seeds ground between 
flat stones, served with cream and sugar and 


as food and 
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ARROWHEAD, CARUM 
are sufficiently 
spring or 


AND MARIPOSA OR SEGO 


in the fall, 


opped with wiid raspberries, makes a worth- 
while breakfast cereal. Cooked, slicea and 
fried in bacon drippings, it is a tasty basis 


for a camp supper 
Seeds of several other native plants can 


be similarly used, notably those of the sun- 


flower, the evening-star flower Mentzelia, 
Salvia, blue flax, and curly dock, Rumez 
Parched seeds of the sunflower and the 


Wentzelia are a real treat. The latter were 
esteemed by the Indian in whose territory 
they grew, and were regarded as a luxury 
rather than a staple food, the meal made 
from them being eaten in little pinches from 
the hand. Cooked as mush they have a pleas- 
ant aromatic flaver 

Flax seeds were much used in Indian cook- 
both for their nutritive value and for 
the flavor they imparted to other foods with 
which they were cooked. Seeds of 
resemble these in properties and taste. Mush 
made from curly dock seeds, while not 
agreeable as some others, would prevent star- 
vation. Sunflower seeds pounded into a fine 
meal and added to a soup of corn and beans 
forms a rich, nutritious and interesting dish 
Young seed pods of the yucca were boiled 
until tender and eaten cold, between meals, 
but were never combined with other foods 

Early in the season there is no lack of 
plants that make good greens and pot herbs 
The Indians knew and used many of these 
Cooked as a part of a camp menu, or used 
in salads, they substitute for green vegetables 
and lettuce—both difficult to carry on an out- 
ing—and assure the camper of his vitamins 
for the day. 


ery, 
Salvia 


So 


Fireweed is a widespread plant. Peoples all 
over the northern hemisphere have used its 
shoots, leaves, bark and roots. In Sweden 
the new shoots are eaten as a potherb, much 
aS asparagus; the American Indian ate them 
raw. In Russia the leaves are an adulterant 
for tea. The tender young leaves make ap- 
petizing greens 

The foliage of dandelion, wild lettuce and 
mustard, lamb’s quarters, common thistle and 
sheep sorrel serve similarly, and are particu- 
larly tender and pleasing early in the spring 


LILY 


widespread to keep the lost camper or hiker from starving 


AUGUS1 


Continued from Page ¢ 
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They are at their best in the 


The sorrel was even used in pies by the earh 
settlers in the regions where it thrives. The 
tender leaves of the Rocky Mountain beeplant 
were cooked with fresh corn cut from the 
cob and highly seasoned with chile by Indians 
of the Southwest. Young plants of the wilé 


sweet pea, taken when only about three 
inches high, were frequently cooked and 
eaten for greens. 


Spring shoots of the marsh marigold are 
palatable, but being members of the butter- 
cup family they must first be thoroughly 
cooked to render them harmless and whole- 
some. The cow parsnip, large plants of 
streamsides, can be safely eaten if taker 
when young, before the plant acquires the 
acrid taste that it has at maturity. In this 
early stage, the leaf stalks roasted over 
fire and with the outer rind peeled off have 


a flavor rather like that of celery. In late 
stages of growth the plant is considered 
poisonous. Leaves of the monkey flower 


Vimulus), the ubiquitous weed purslane, and 
watercress, are all good green salad material 
Leaves of mints and related members of its 
family make excellent tea when steeped 
hot water. 

Before the white man, with his cultivated 
foods, the milkweed formed a staple item on 
the Indian’s menu. The young shoots of early 
spring were prepared as we cook asparagus 
or, together with the first tender leaves, wert 
boiled with meat. The clusters of floral buds 
were next gathered and used in soups; the 
flowers were cut up and stewed, to be eaten 
preserves. A crude sugar was also pre- 
pared from the strong-scented blossoms. by 
gathering them in the morning before the 
dew had evaporated. The young seed pods 
were used in soups, much as is okra, cooked 
with meat or even added to cornmeal mush 
And in late fall the roots of some species 
were boiled or roasted 


as 


Lost high above timberline, there is at least 
one plant upon which one could subsist until 
a more palatable meal was available. This 
is the big-rooted spring beauty, with its thick 
fleshy roots, of the same family as the lower 
altitude spring beauty, known east and west 
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The crisp, nuty-flavored corms were much 
prized by the Indians. These may be eaten 
raw or boiled. 


Roots of the arrowhead, carum or “yampah”, 
mariposa lily, camas, wild blue lupine, the 
mmon thistle, pealike Psoralea or “Indian 
balsam root, and the evening 
primrose have all served the Indians as food, 
and are sufficiently available over the coun- 
trv to Keep the camper from starvation. They 
on at their best when gathered very early in 
the spring before the growing season, or in 


food has 


; readr' ot”, 


fall when again been stored in 


“wapatoo”, form 
with wild 
caraway is of 


Roots of the arrowhead. or 
roasted 
(our 


when 


nourishing meal 


at. Yampah, 


Carun 


the same genus), is a tastier dish, having a 
jistinetly nut-like flavor when raw; carroty 
cooked. After the roughish, dark, oute1 

skin is removed, the small clustered roots 
king more like misshapen peanuts thar 
nything else, may be eaten raw, chopped or 
shredded and utilized in salads, boiled, or 
ced in hot ashes or in a pit. The lupins 
ts taste a bit like sweet potato when boiled 

ed 

x parsnip-like root of the thistle turns 
lack in cooking, giving rise to its name 
ack-root’, but it is quite toothsome; while 
oots of the tall-growing. vellow-flowered 
evening primrose, when scraped, sliced and 
iled with potatoes and onion, turn the 
le mixture a delightful pinkish color 





“bread- 
turnipy in 


The psoralea, commonly Known as 


“prairie potato’, is 


root” and 
baked in hot ashes 


Bulbs of all 


flavorings 


taste and may be just 


does potatoes species of 
vild onion for 
and soups, or may be eaten raw as a 
r fried. Salsify has escaped from cultiva- 
tion to grow in fields and waste places, and 
quite common everywhere. Its 
are an excellent basis for a nourishing soup 
Wild fruits and berries abound throughout 
America. Most of these are edible; some are 
especially delicious. A few, such as the bane- 
berry, are poisonous and should be avoided 
Wild 


as On¢ 


make good meats 


relish 


roots 


cherries, service or “sarvis” berries, 
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huckleberries, blueberries, bilberries, grapes, 
ground cherry, and the “prickly pears” of the 
cactus, are all fruits extensively used by the 
Indians, eaten raw, made into sauces, or dried 
and stored for winter use. The strawberry 
was found too juicy to dry for winter, but 
was enjoyed during its season 
The berries of the bearberry, or kinnikin- 
nick, were cooked with meat as a seasoning 
for the broth. When fully ripe, berries of the 
nightshade were boiled. ground, and mixed 
with chile and salt to be eaten as a condi- 
ment with mush or bread. The fruit 
was, and is, considered poisonous. Berries of 
the Oregon or holly grape, Berberis, 
bruised, sweetened, and mixed with water 
to make a pleasant drink. Rose hips and the 
tiny apples of the hawthorn have furnished 
the Indian food. 

Of these many fruits the 
will find most appetizing when rav 


green 


were 


camper or hunter 
the rasp- 
berry, strawberry, wild grape, huckleberry 
The kept in 
mind for the “very hungry” stage, or can be 
for the 


others can be 


and blueberry. 


carried home making of sauces and 
Jé llies. 


A few 


ous parts of the 


nut-bearing trees are found in vari- 
In the Rockies we 


of any consequence, the hazel- 


country 
have only 
nut. Acorns were much used by the Indians, 
and after having had the tannic acid leached 
from their soups, im- 
parting a Pulverized nut 


one 


meats, were added to 
creamy 
meats, to which water had been added 
stituted for cream in the Indian dietary. 
One need not starve with wealth of 
native food material at hand. But there is 


final warning: have some knowledge of 


texture 
sub- 


this 


one 


plants before eating them. Such knowledge 
is not hard to come by; the flora of every 
section is adequately described and _ illus- 
trated in popuuar, simply-treated manuals 
An excellent bulletin on Indian food plants 
is published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Im this way can be 
avoided the dangers of the water hemlock. 


could be confused with 
the death camas, sometimes 
fatally mistaken for the true camas; the roots 
of pokeweed and aconite, the seeds of the 


the roots of which 


those of Carum: 
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RECIPES 
Cattail Flapjacks 
Two cups cattail pollen and 2 cups flour; 
2 eggs, or 2 tablespoons egg powder; % cup 


evaporated milk; 1% cups water; 1 table- 
spoon sugar or maple syrup; bacon drip- 


pings 


3eat eggs, add milk, water and maple 
syrup. Mix and add dry ingredients, beating 
until mixture is creamy. Add melted bacon 


drippings 
camp fire 


Fry in a hot greased pan over a 
Makes about 20 cakes 


Spatterdock Mush 


Prepare the pond-lily seeds by breaking 
the large pods open in a bucket of water 
and separating the seeds from the sticky 
pulp by washing. Spread out in the sun to 
dry. Cover the bottom of a frying pan with 
the dried seeds and hold over a slow fire, 

thea ] 


shaking the pan and stirring the seeds about, 


much as is done in popping corn, thus parch- 








ng then A coarse meal is then made by 
grinding the parched seeds with flat stones 
boil four cups of water 
ich of salt has been added. Stir 
n one cup of the meal. Boil briskly for about 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly, then set 
far enough from the blaze that it will not 
scorch, and cook slov for nearly an hour 
Stir the mixture occasionally, and if it seems 
to be getting too dry. add boiling water to 
thin. Serve hot with raspberries or blue- 
berries and cream and sugar 
If any of the porridge is left, pour into a 
greased pan, let cool, then slice and fry in 
butter or bacon drippings for the evening 


Serve with syrup, jelly or honey 


meai 


Milkweed, Rice and Tomatoes 


Gather the milkweed pods when they are 


no longer than an inch or an 


At this 


inch and a half 


time the entire mass is tender. rich 


and juicy, very like the popular okra. Wash 
thoroughly. as dust clings readily to their 
fuzzy surfaces. Cut off the tips and slice, ex- 
amining each pod carefully for insects 


Over a regulated fire, bring to a boil two 
vessels of water. To one add a pinch of salt 
and in this cook one cu} In the other 
gently boil one quart of the milkweed slices 


of rice 





buffalo berry. choke cherry. berries of the Jimson weed, Datura, the attractive red, but 
a - A rintil . lar - for ahont +4] a7 hour +. 
false solomon’s seal, twisted stalk and bunch- harmful berries of the baneberry, and others intil tender or for about half an hour, add 
berry. currants. gooseberries. raspberries, having poisonous properties (Continued on Page 32) 
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MILKWEED, CATTAIL AND FIREWEED 
All three of these are a valuable and healthful source of food in an emergency and otherwise. The milkweed pod and cattail, in particular, are versatile seurces 


of nourishment when the occasion warrants. 
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State Number of Licenses Money Returns Trapping -— July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 
in I 
Alabama 6 ,097.50 More than ,OOO persons were granted licenses authorizg- ail i 
Arizone = i trapping o earers. However, due to combination Li- he 
Arkanses -——- ° such licenses did not varticinate in trap- 
California 1,955.00 ting only one-tenth of the combination license is- _ 
Colorad 5,235. sued in such States as Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania as repre- Thor 
Connecticut 8,367.45 senting potential trapoers, it is estimated that nearly 400,000 eS 
Delaware 16,580.10 persons engaged in trapning with estimated license fees of ap- stock! 
le 4,752.00 proximately $450,000. ey" 
»571.00 fark ti 
6,495.) Fur dealers licenses revorted by the States amounted to e cau 
28 ,428.0 317,426.00 but may not have been complete. ¢ his 
l 76962 rele 
5.769. 
Est. 14, : su 
140. Old Age, Veterans and Special Licenses The 
19,356. Issued by States July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 ser 
2,28. 16, . 
74. ees ry 
2 2k MIGNOBN 6s daca es ests noes 635 special permits at $1.00 nuret 
19 ee er . R ent hunting license permits the use aie 
17 12 traps : 
1 9,070. BHABOE ICU ss << diene eas 5 licenses to persons over 65 years ante 
26 52 : asd ne 
2 de . SM so 50:0 5 ke a 1 Old Age and 24 Spanish American mele 
3 8,560. SpA ANAM 5s ic isi 4 es ) Old Ave 
12 -<--- Maryland. Ls Mack blini, ler and sneakeboat 
»8726 censes nette ,259.2 
128 eco assachusetts.... 8,650 Huntinz, hing and travving free 
67840 to versons over 70 yeers 
16 ¢,502-71 : SOT OAR pee Sesame ea 350 Complimentary licenses issued 
1 4 y Pennsylvania ........... 19 Complimentary licenses issued to non- 
© 7 7 O752eO0 residents — 
vhio 542,20. oman Rhode Island............ 381 licenses issued to nersons over s 
Oklahoma 1,341 1,641.00 65 years 
Oregon 1,619 4,857. re eee wie ire nie cee 27 Guide licenses issued 
Pennsylvania 678 ,688 seer Virginia. ccccccccesseces Waterfowl blinds netted 34,055.00 iets 
Rhode Island 8,554 18,151. EP 3,375 Old Age hunting and fishing and arke 
South Carolina ---- ---- 10 Complimentary licenses issued Cali 
South Dakote 0 * 
Tennessee rit 
Texas Flor 
Utah 492 ee 
Vermont 1,873 da! 
Virginia 1,960 Tlli 
Washington 1,605 Indi 
Wisconsin 19,734 wa 
vyoming 954 
UNITED STATES 2,108,279 452,369.06 
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(Continued from Page 5) hunted very intensively in the vicinity off ™+ss 

oe ' - cities a own; while > game i > ote}, 

counts. Drs. P. F. English, R. L. Watts, and ww nd town hile the game in the remote 4 
regions probably will be under-shot. Such 2] yey, 


Logan J. Bennett worked on the food and : 3 . 
situation will call for revised game manage] New 


food preferences of the black bear from 1938- 





2c a] fr New 
42 based on material sent in by game protec- ment procedures. There will be many other ~sad 
tors and other cooperators. A report on the problems brought about by the war. Researci New 
bear studies will be published in an article will be needed in many cases to aid in solv- ~s 
in the GAME NEWS this coming year ing the problems. The Pennsylvania Co] ‘ort 
fal 4 4 . 5S . c . . ve . ° . . as 2 
In addition to aiding on several of the °Perative Wildlife Research Unit will do its] Chic 
c ) < 4 . c ° ° . . 8) © 
above projects Logan J. Bennett and P. F utmost to aid in meeting the changing de] le 
PF s Logs J. c ; : ; Oreg 
: , . : : . . i ena ) wiki re¢ 
English carried on food habits studies of ™&nds upon our wildlife resource Penn 
pheasants, quail, red fox, and gray fox, and Rhod 
assisted the Commission on pheasant damage ae ee eee aera soda 
. out 
studies. All of the above work has been re- ; ieee 
ported on in separate articles in the GAME God give us men! A time like this demands] ,,, 
NEWS. Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, anc] Utat 
ene . Vern 
War conditions have changed many phases ready hands, ‘ing 
of our life and more changes will, no doubt, Men whom the lust of office does not kill; ne 
follow in the near future. These changes Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; Visc 
5 lr o > . ; ~4 we ; ; « , rate : : : Wyor 
affect ‘game administration in many way s. Men who possess opinions and a will; hte 
One big example of this will be the effect of ; 5 
: ie a atass Men who have honor—men who will not lie ‘ 
gasoline rationing on hunting. This year and E 
M. J. DeBerti, Brookville, Pa., with four fine grouse, r? ine Bs gait =r 
the day’s bac of he and & fricnd. perhaps, for several years the game will be —Holland 
iC 
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A NOTE ON 
PREDATION 


On March 30 of this ear I put down eight 
yail in a group on a farm near Phoenixville, 
County. 


‘hestel This was an experimental 


ease to be watched closely for results. 
in the 


Thomas McAvoy, Jr., who assisted 


stocking of the birds, had agreed to “keep 


eye” on them. Returning home in the 


iark two nights after the planting was made, 


e caught the flash of cat eyes in the beam 
his automobile headlights near the point 
frelease. He went to his home. got his gun, 


i succeeded in killing the prowler. 


morning I opened the cat's 
The photograph tells the rest of the 


two freshly killed quail eaten in their 


The next 
tomach 
torv 


ntirety. 


many more of our newly 
and rabbits lost this 
Doubtless should grant 
meless cats closer attention —Roger Latham. 


wonder how 
lanted birds 
fe manner. 


are in 
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and Federal Duck-Stamp Returns 


July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 
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STRANGE BURIAL GROUNDS 


Throughout Penn’s Woods, in deep forests, 


and in valleys, 
found. Many of 


on mountain-sides, ridges, 
Indian graves have been 
these heroes fought for their freedoms and 
what they figured were their rights. Many 
died and were buried where they had fallen, 
their graves marked, sometimes, by a simple 
stone and left as sacred burial grounds 

Wars, too, have caused military cemeteries 
to be dotted throughout our nation. Many of 


our heroes’ graves have been destroyed 
through lack of care. Some probably covered 
over by new roads, changes in river beds, 
the building of towns and cities over sacred 
battlefields, etc 


about tej 


What the graves of our “wildlife 
We have dug up bones of huge animals, prob- 
back to the Stone Age. On down 
wild creatures have died 


natural deaths, or have been wounded by the 


ably dating 
through these ages 
hunter and left to die in agony. Many were 
killed for food by predators. Skeletons have 


heen f nda in strange 
een Tounad 1n sirang 


places 

1941-42 some woods- 
re cutting a tract of timber near th 
Bank in Bedford County. A 
white oak, about 3% feet 
some 60 feet high, was felled 
a solid log was taken and the 
branches left lying to be used for firewood, 
or for Mother Nature to take care of, as we 
throughout our Commonwealth 
Sometime 


neavy Snow 


During the winter of 


town of Alum 
large, old, stately 
in diameter and 


DY these 


men; 


Len See 
in February, or early March, a 
lay on the ground. Irwin Clay- 
comb, Osterburg, R. D., Pa., and his two sons 
needed some firewood. They came upon this 
white and trimmed and 
her limbs into pieces to haul to their wood- 
house. In one large limb, about 1% feet in 
diameter, they noticed a squirrel hole 
Throughout many years squirrels used this 


oak sawed 


massive 





limb for a home and when in danger would 
run for this hole. Perhaps hundreds of the 
bushy-tails were killed from this tree, many 
wounded, others getting in between shots 

Sometime ago the boys, and Mr. Claycomb, 
were passing by this old landmark and there 
on a heap, 


many 


they noticed a pile of skulls and 
small bones They examined them 
and, their curiosity aroused, they counted the 
skulls and found forty-nine. This naturally 


would be something to talk about Rumors 


flew right and left. They told it to friends, 
friends told it t their 


told it to friends, etc., etc 
“Surely someone was wrong. Imagine fort 
found in a limb of an old tree 

I told this story to Mr. Wm. J. Davis, Fi 
Division Supervisor, to Mr. J. N. Mortor 


nine SKULIS 


Archers in Mexico were assig 
special hunt deer, either 


November 1 to 


al permit 


area in which to 


sex, from 


qauring the perioa 


November 9 under spec 


The swordfi irries nis 1a cation 
mark where any one may see it—a long 
sharp-edged “sword” nearly half as long as 
the fish itself 


Woodpeckers seldom injure trees, but de- 


stroy injurious tree insects 


remember of a dinner 
part of it 
to make your dinner a 


Very few of us 
really enjoyed 


Always invite a 


unless nuts were a 
few 


success 





‘*Private Purdle just can’t resist the urge when 


By JOHN DITTMAR’ 


Chief of the Division of Land Management 
They shook their heads to the contrary ang 
advised me to make a thorough check. Yoy 
know what happens when a rumor starts; it 
gains volume in figures and sometimes upsets 
a whole community 


I made several trips to see Mr. Claycomh 
and with me on June 6th was Roland F 
Turley, Game Protector, Land Management. 
of Martinsburg. We found Mr. Claycomb, he 
told us the story, he produced the skulls, we 
took pictures and sent them to Mr. Leo 4 
Luttringer, Jr., Editor of the GAME NEWS 
Were the skulls squirrels or what? Perhaps 
future issue of Game News will tell 
us.—John D. Dittmar, Game Protector, Bed- 
ford County 


some 


The 


, heroism 
which 


lives of truest are those in 
there are no great deeds to look back 
It is the little things well done that go 


and truly good life— 


upon 
} 


to make up a successful 


Theodore Roosevelt 


fellow who bends over backwards to 
please his wife is obviously spineless, says a 


friend 


The 


The night-hawk is often called the bull-bat 
it is neither a hawk nor a bat 


Indiana Division of Fish and Game 
approval to portion of its 
funds for a project designed to improve wild- 
habitat the State 


The 


received use a 


; athiea| 
throughout 


conditions 


life 


sill” 


= 


\ 
~~ 





hunting season comes! 
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So often we have heard, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush”; a saying that 
well suits the hunting season. But later when 
‘hee hunter has gone, and the cold weather 
sets in, how well does this saying fit? If the 
two birds in the bush find food this winter 
they will be worth a whole family of birds in 
next year’s nest 

What care do you as a home owner give 
the selection of shrubbery that will shel- 
r,nest. and most important, feed the winter 
irds? What thought has your school board 
this What information 
ave yOu aS a passed on to possible 
You in turn might well ask, 


What thought has been given to this ques- 


siven to question 
teacher 


me owners? 


by the Bureau of Parks”? In the past 
the answer to this last question might well be 
the negative side, but from now on the 
iswer Will be different. For in the planning 
nd planting of shrubs and trees along the 
w highway through Schenley Park con- 


jeratlon Was flver to this very question 

lawn or 
with 
and 
Locust, Haw- 


f neglected. the well manicured 


iltivated field will soon be covered 


high grass. then weeds. berry bushes 


" ally the 


familiar Elderberry, 





thorn and Sumac. Wild Black Cherry trees 
soon appear and these thickets will attract all 
kinds of birds. This is not a suggestion that 
lawns be neglected, but is rather a suggestion 
to set such where 
srow 


aside 
wild 


areas 


possible to 
During the winter months Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers, Chickadees, Nuthatches, 
Tufted Titmice, Cardinals, and others may 
be seen pecking away at the familiar Sumac 
Many nisects hibernate inside of that 
sticky, hairy seer mass and those birds with 
kills that too the 


soon find such insects and eggs. The European 


cones 


are weak to crack seeds 


Starling was quick to find the sumac and 
substitute it for similar foods back in Eng- 


i 
nechanic does not like the 





land. Our garage 
English sparrows around his feeding n 
but will not kill them because he says, “They 
ke bugs off the rose bushes.” 
Goldenrod, Teasel, Thistle, Yarrow, Queen 
Annes Lace, Evening Primrose and many 


the casual 


The dead 


unnoticed by 
cbserver Curing the winter months 


others are passed 


stalks reflect little of their former beauty 
But the Goldfinch, that many think has gone 
south because they miss the familiar gold 





wort 
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What To Feed Birds In Winter 


and black color of the male, finds these foods 


easily. Don’t you ever wonder why the 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Winter Wrens and 
others leave their summer homes farther 
north to peck around those old weeds in the 


garden? Although it is of prime importance 
to encourage these “wilderness” areas either 
by planting or by allowing nature to take 
over, there are times during he extreme cold 
and heavy winter that these 
native foods must be supplanted by a hand- 
out of scratch feed, sunflower seed, peanuts 
and suet. With the establishment of bird sanc- 
birds 


have increased in some cases beyond the sup- 


snow of our 


tuaries in the parks the numbers of 


oly of natural foods and shelter. In the near 
future we will print a list of native and 
cultivated plants that -will furnish shelter 
and food to many kinds of bird Do you 
know of any plants that a1 exp 


perhaps have pretty flowers, and above all 
that you know birds will ea 
] on such plants that you 
have will gladly be accepted and added t 
I the Nature Education Staff 


D 


Pittsburgh, P 


f 
hry 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Identification of Trees and Shrubs— 
By F. D. Makins: This book is a novel at- 
tempt to bring under one cover and at a 


popular price an easy guide to all the native 
and exotic species grown in the British Isles 
The author has had a long experience as a 
botanist and professional forester, and is him- 
cultivator of and 
las come to the conclusion after 


self an amateur trees 
He 


several experiments that the easiest method 


shrubs 


of identification is by accurate diagrams 
2.500 of 


accordingly to the shape and arrangement of 


There are these, mostly grouped 


the leaves—a feature which any one can pick 


out without the slightest knowledge of 
botany—and to them is prefixed a short and 
simple key, which will save the ‘beginner 
the trouble of hunting through the whole 
series in order to find the plant he wants 
All the diagrams are clearly labelled, and 


are followed by short descriptions covering 
1.732 species belonging to 552 different genera 


At the 
and 


a complete index of popular 
With copy a 
durable book-marker is supplied; sides 
are graduated in inches for measuring speci- 
the marker also a key to 
abbreviations and floral formulae used 
The book will be indispensable 
engaged in this fascinating 
branch of horticulture. Published by J. M 
Dent & Sons Limited, London; 


Known 


end is 


botanical names every 


the 
mens, .-and shows 
the 
in the book 
to every one 


price un- 


A 


A young run the radio full 
blast from the time they arise until the light 
is out at night visit last 
week and the family downstairs had to beat 
before they 1 ge 


couple who 


went away for a 


on the dishpan could get the 


baby to sleep 
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BETWEEN SEASON CARE 





The and 


*Cooners 


Black Ace 


UR guns are cleaned, oiled, and put away 

in their respective Our hunting 
clothes hung away in the closet or packed in 
moth balls in the trunk for the hunting sea- 
son is but a memory for another year. But 
what about old Jack the faithful hound. and 
Queen that gallant setter: are they too put 
away to be half forgotten until the hunting 
fever strikes again, chained to their barrel 
or box, prisoners for the long months ahead? 
That will all depend upon their master, in 
whose care their trust is placed 


cases 


There are two types of hunters, two types 
of sportsmen, if the one may be called such 
One is the hunter who hunts for game, the 
meat hunter; the other, the one who hunts 
for sport, for the love of the chase. whether 
his game pockets are filled or not. These 


In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of the 
December issue we have received the follow- 
ing. Measurments: Length on outside curve, 
2212”; Circumference of main beam 414”; Cir- 
cumference of burr, 6”; Greatest spread, 2112”; 
Height, 1242” Number of points on each horn: 
Right, 4; Left, 4; Locality where killed, War- 
ren County, near Tidioute; Date killed, De- 
cember, 1935; By whom killed, H. E. Sterling, 
R.D. #4, Johnstown, Pa. Remarks: Very large 


deer. Had a third horn exactly between main 
beams. This horn is about one inch long 


Weight 214 pounds hog dressed. 
A girl’s voice was heard in a bomb shelter: 
“Get your dirty hand off my knee. No, not 


vyou—YOU!” 
Central Pa. Rifle League shooting in competition at 
annual picnic Hunters & Anglers Sportsmen’s Asso- 

ciation, Harrisburg, Pa., June 21st. 
Photo by Bill Douglass +> 


their 


1941 catch 


Old Bill 


two types of hunters represent in most in- 
stances two types of dog men 

The first type. at the close of the season, 
ties his dog to his kennel with maybe little 
or no bedding to protect him from the winter 
winds, feeds him when he thinks of it, or 
maybe his wife feeds him, gives him fresh 
water now and then, and lets it at that 
until the next season rolls around, when he 
goes to the butcher shop gets him some bones 
and begins once again to think of his hunting 
companion 

The second ’s far his dog as dili- 
gently out of season as in season, feeding him 
regularly, keeping fresh water before him, 
a warm dry bed in winter, a shady spot in 


go 


type cor 


summer, and exercising him frequently. In 
other words, caring for him as this faithful 





AUGUST? 


By PAUL P. PRUGH 


friend should be cared for during his id; 
months 

The first type hunter should not have th 
privilege of owning a dog—in fact, he shou 
not have the privilege of hunting, but that ; 
something we cannot govern. 

For the man who cares I 
mention a few of the 
hunting companion should 
times 

Starting with his home or kennel: Wher. 
ever possible have a yard or wire enclosur 
for him, however small it may be, that h 
may move about freely and not be chaing 
like a prisoner to a ball and chain. If yo, 
are unable to have a run for him the nex 
best thing is a wire stretched from his hous 
to a convenient post his chaj 
to slide on, thus giving him a measure ¢! 
freedom. In the winter months keep h 
house well filled with clean, dry straw ani 
hang a sack or old rug over the entrance t 


would like ¢ 
your faithfy 
receive at aj 


cares 


tree or for 


protect him from the wintry blasts. Bette’ 
still if you have an out building suitabl 
put his box inside, thus giving him doub 
protection from the weather. In = wam 
weather he will enjoy sleeping on the bar 
floor of his kennel rather than on litter a 
it is cooler and much more sanitary, ley 
susceptible to fleas and other vermin. S# 
that he has a shady spot in which to 


protected from the summer sun 

His feeding should consist of a light — 
in the morning, a larger feed at night, n 
quite as much in summer as in winter, an 
he should have fresh water at least once 
day in winter, and twice or more in wam 
weather 

Unless confined in a fairly large enclosur 
where he may romp and play he should 
exercised at least twice a week. 

A frequent brushing will make him mor 
comfortable, especially in warm weather, and 
improve the appearance of his coat. 

In short, give this noble hunter the car 
he deserves at all times. In other werds trea 
him as you would be treated were you in hi 
place, and he will doubly repay you on thg 
hunting grounds 

There is nothing raises my ire more quickly 
than to see a faithful hunter forgotten and 
neglected when the season is past. 
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DEAR EV: 

ET us look over a few suggestions for 
L checking our dog’s welibeing now that 
training season is in. Unless our hounds and 
bird dogs are in the pink they will not and 
cannot give us their best in following their 
uarry. After the summer lay-up, with very 
ittle exercise of the field variety, the dog is 
naturally soft and probably on the fatty side. 
Examine his pads—very likely you will either 
find them soft or dry and cracked. There are 
several preparations on the market but a 
sme remedy of lanolin sheep wool fat for 
the hard and dry pads, and a solution of tanic 
.cid for the soft pads will prove equally satis- 
factory. 

“See if the nails are too long and if so clip 
thm to avoid their being torn off in the 
A little care in this particular may 
hunter from being laid up for 


save your 


Tseveral weeks with a torn pad. Just at this 


time of the year the pollen from weeds and 
grass is filling the air, especially close to the 
sound where your dog is in constant contact 
vith the brush. Unless his eyes are washed 
ut with say a 2% solution of Boric Acid 
vith an occasional few drops of healing 10% 
\rgyrol after an exercise period, you are 
ourting eye infection, commonly called 
vrush eye, resulting in blindness or at the 
est a lay-up of several wecks. 
‘It will be surprising how little bother and 
w much of a habit it becomes if you will 
keep your bottle of wash and Argyrol 
t your dog’s kennel with a bit of cotton 
andy. Merely dip the cotton in the solution 
nd squeeze the liquid into the dog’s eyes. 
You will find your dog look forward to this 
ye wash each time he comes in from a 
you need only get a bit of this itchy, 
nnoying pollen in your own eyes to discover 
v uncomfortable it can be for your dog. 
Now let’s not start in the woods this year 
th a dog loaded with stomach parasites and 


eve 


The other day we received a photograph 
iepicting one William T. Bingham, 68 retired 
ail carrier of Slippery Rock, feeding a 
squirrel. Upon close observation we noted 
that the squirrel was mounted and called the 
ntributor’s attention to the fact that we 
referred not to run pictures of mounted 
specimens. In reply to that letter our con- 
‘ributor graciously came back at us with the 
following: 

“Your eyesight is better than my amateur 
photography, but there is nothing “phoney” 
n the story of Mr. Bingham. Many of his 
squirrels and birds come closer than the one 
llustrated. But with me along, we couldn't 
somehow wangle one between the camera 
ind him. They would either duck up too high 
r off range. He said we would have done 
much better had the day been snowy. Hence 
the “posed” picture, to save hours of time. 
“I ran the photographs in my newspapers, 
for after all it is the story of an old man 
loing a good work—walking ten miles a day, 
uilding along his route 40 feeding tables and 
4 shelters—and buying most of the feed with 
ls Own money. 

Appreciating the logic, fairness, and good 
humor expressed in his letter, we decided to 
publish the photograph and the entire ac- 
count 
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have the most important member of your 
party handicapped. Some men spend small 
fortunes in guns and other paraphernalia 
and will not or do not think of spending the 
price of a license to have their best piece of 
hunting equipment checked for worms by 
their local veterinarian. 

‘There are four types of worms prevalent 
in our Pennsylvania sporting dogs, round 
worm, tape worm, hook worm and whip 
worm. The most common in puppies is the 
round worm, a white or yellowish color, wiry 
in texture and growing from two to eight 
inches in length. 

“The tape worm is a long flat worm often 
growing to a length of 28 inches. The tape 
worms, unlike other worms, is carried from 
one host to another through the medium of a 
third host, such as insects and rabbits. A dog 


William T. Bingham, 68 years old, 





retired mail carrier feeding came. 


By EVAN C. STINEMAN 


may harbor from one to 200 heads of tape 
worm. The hook worm is equipped with a 
pincer like mouth and burries its hooks and 
remains fast to the membrane of the intes- 
tinal tract. The whip worm, probably the 
hardest to eradicate, attacks the caecum, 
causing a highly nervous state in the host. 


“Caution should be used at all times in 
the use of worm medicines. Consult your 
veterinarian first. Never, never, never should 
a sick dog be wormed. It is an established 
fact that more dogs die from the effects of 
worm medicine carelessly given than die 
from worms. Your best and cheapest bet is 
to take a specimen of the animal’s stool to 
your vet. for examination under a microscope 
to determine the type of parasite your dog 
is infected with and let him prescribe the 
cure.’—Doctor H. B. Prothero. 
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See write-up opposite. 
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Portion of decoration of Southern Lancaster County’s Farmer-Sportsmen’s Banquet. The club 


is very 
14 to 5 acres. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Continued from Page 11) 
and finally 


dangerous 


firearms a lot 
coming to appreciate’ just how 
they are. The Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers Institute not fully 
agree with me on this and they have gotten 
up a list of “Thou Shalt Not’s” which Ill 


quote here 


but from using 


does 


Gun Safety in the Field 

1. Treat every gun with the respect due a 
loaded gun. This is the cardinal rule of gun 
safety 

2. Carry only empty guns, taken down or 
with action open into your car, camp and 
home 

3. Always be the 
are clear of obstructions 


sure barrel and action 


4. Always carry your gun so that 


-ontrol the direction of the muzzle 


you can 
5. Be sure of your target before you shoot. 
6. Never point your gun at anything you 
not intend to kill 
Never leave your gun unattended unless 
unload it first 
Never climb a tree or fence with a load- 
gun. 
Never shoot a bullet at a flat hard sur- 
or the surface of water 


Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol 


A RICH HERITAGE 


(Continue 


i from Page 


0] 


2 2 acres, acquired during the 1938-39 
fiscal year. Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion funds then became avaliable during the 
1939-40 fiscal and the land purchase 
program was again stimulated. This is indi- 
cated by the acreages acquired during the 
three fiscal years ending May 31, 1942 

The present unfortunate war with the axis 
powers is certain to have its effect on the 


year, 


active and among other things has established 35 came refuges ranging in size from 
It also furnishes farmers with safety 


zone posters. 


acquisition of lands, not only because a re- 


duction in the sale of hunting licenses 
but Federal appro- 
priations for other than war needs are being 
cut. The the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration program may be much 
below the $2,750,000 of last year, and Penn- 
sylvania’s share will, of course, be cut 
portionately. This that the 
sion may find it necessary to curtail its land 


can 


be expected, also since 


y 


appropriation for 


pro- 
means Commis- 
purchase program during the next few years 
The opinion is rather general that sports- 
men should acquire at least one million acres 
of State Game Lands. A little more than 
700,000 acres were acquired in 22 years, or a 
general 31,832 acres per year 
Should this average be maintained. the mil- 
lion acre mark could be reached in anothe: 
However, on the basis of the aver- 
age acquired during the last ten years, i. e., 
38,016 only eight would be re- 
quired. Whether or not such an 
ultimately realized depends to a large extent 
on the availability of funds and the deter- 


mination of 


average of 


ten years 
acres, years 
ambition is 


sportsmen to accomplish it 
The major portions of State Game 
o public hunting, only 9 


acreage bein 


are open t 
g set apart as wildlife ref 


Sport and ri tion are furnished for 


sands of licensed hunters who annually se: 


crea 


thousands of 
om them: These 
naintained for sportsmen’s use for al] 
and represent an investment the futur« 
of which cannot be fully or even satisfa ’ 
given in terms of dollars and cents. They 
not only provide sport for present and future 
generations of hunters, but provide public 
fishing waters, protect water-sheds and will 


dollars worth of 


rm 


lands are expecte 


be a growing source of revenues for the Game 
Fund from the sale of timber and other forest 
resources. It is reasonable to presume that 
such revenues will sooner or later equal the 
purchase price of the lands. Their acquisition 
was wise, an achievement of pride, and con- 
tinuation of the purchase program until a 
million acres or more are 
to be sound economy. 


secured appears 


A UGUS 


WOULD YOU STARVE? 


(Continued from Page 25) 

ing salt when nearly done. Carefully skim ¢ 
the scum which rises while simmering. 
the rice, add two tablespoons ¢ 
butter or bacon drippings, salt, pepper ay 
paprika to taste. If desired, one or two s 
wild onions may also be used for seasonip 
When the milkweed is tender, drain, add fh 
tomatoes and rice. Allow to simmer over 

fire for a few minutes longer, the 
serve hot 


Drain 


slow 


This, together with a dish of wild straw 
berries and a hot drink, will make a who 
some meal in itself, or if served with planke 
fish, will be particularly appetizing. 

Soup With Milkweed 

Boil beef or ham until it pulls away frog 
the bone, together with milkweed pods, 
lengthwise into small several s 
wild onions, and a handful of rice, lima beag 
or barley. About an hour before serving, ag 
a can of tomatoes, salt, pepper, and a li 


cayenne to taste 


pleces, 


Fireweed Greens 

Boil the smaller, young leaves of firewee@ 
which have been carefully washed, until ten 
der. Fry a few slices of bacon, diced. Draj 
the water from the greens; pour into the f 
ing pan with the diced bacon and dripping 
Beat two eggs and add. Allow to simmer fa 
aobut five minutes, or until the egg has sef 


A Duck and Wapatoo Imu 

If duck is not available, use a leg of la 
or a chicken. Wrap the meat in large leave 
such as rhubarb or those of the arrowhead 
Wash the arrowhead, or wapatoo, roots. 

Dig a pit, somewhat longer and deepé 
than needed for the meat. Line this wi 
round stones as large as your fist, and buil@ 
a hot fire on them. Keep the fire burning 
hotly for two or three hours, adding anothem 
layer or two of stones and more fuel 
needed. When the are white hot 
scrape out the embers, line the pit with’ 
thick layer of grass or leaves, set the leafs 
wrapped meat in place and surround witf 
the washed arrowhead roots and any otheg 
vegetables you may have. Cover with mo 
leaves and grass, then a wet burlap sack ane 
finally with warm earth from about the pi 
After an hour, or two hours, depending @ 
size of the imu, the be openet 


and the served hot 


stones 


the > pit may 


meal 


Jimmy Swanson, 15, was declared winne§s 
; $25 War Bond offered by Sportsmen’ 
Post of San Francisco, Cal., as a prize for thé 
student of the California schools between thé 
ages of 12 and 16 who, in a ten-word sloga 
best expressed the idea of conservation OF 
wildlife. The winning slogan offered D 
young Swanson was: ‘Wildlife Conservatiom 
Insures Wildlife ’ Jimmy is 
student at Tahoe Tahoe Lake 
California. 


of the 


Preservation.’ 


Lake school 


The girls who used to put on makeup @ 
if their fathers were painters now put it om 
as if their fathers were plasterers. 

Seals take short “naps” by sinking to thé 
bottom in shallow water and resting motion 
less. 








